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What Should a Seminary Teach? 


Just what should a theological seminary teach? 
About the time I graduated from one—and it was one of the 
best, too—I was sure that there were many things being 
taught that might better be dropped from the curriculum. 
My objections were not doctrinal; in fact, I should have been 
pleased if the seminary had been more heretical, theologically 
considered, than it was. But it did seem to me that there 
were too many slumber hours in the course. Too often I 
would find myself wondering, with the lecturé about half 
over, what possible application this could ever have to the 
work of the ministry that I was presently to attempt. 


Now I find thai they are making new contribu- 
tions to the curriculum in at least one seminary. And ap- 
parently some people do not like the additions, which doubt- 
less take the place of some of the studies that used to 
make me drowsy. I'll admit that, on first thought, the milk 
supply of a great city does seem a somewhat strange matter 
to engage the attention of young clerics. But I also affirm, 
after reading the editorial on “Milk and Theology” through, 
that it would be hard to think of a subject which can be 
proved to be more in order. 


How long will it be before all the seminaries will 
require at least one major dairy farm problems for the 
B. D. degree? 


I am glad to see another letter dipped out of the 
current of Dr. Palmer’s correspondence. Last spring, you 
will remember, The Christian Century printed a letter which 
Dr. Palmer had written to a student who had become touched 
with agnosticism. The problem treated this time is different, 
but it is equally genuine, and the answer is likewise. 


The thing I like abqut contributions such as this 
is, not that they pretend to any profundity, for they don't, 
but that they show the regular working pastor doing his 
best to help his young people away at college. Thus you get 
a glimpse of the student mind, and you also get a glimpse of 
the sort of pastor to whom the student will turn with his 
perplexities. 


Dr. Morrison’s analysis of the situation created 
by the signing of the peace pact moves irresistibly on. It is 
close argument. Every sentence counts. Every line in the 
original documents has evidently been scanned and weighed, 
and its value is here presented. But the result, when this 
series of articles is complete, is going to be as strong an 
argument for ratification as can be formulated. I can see 
that already. Indeed, I have no trouble at all in looking for- 
ward to the coming debate in the senate, and seeing scme 
silver-haired orator straighten up and shout, “If the gentle- 
man from Massabraska had taken the trouble to read the 
sentences to be found on page 1423 of the issue of The 
Christian Century for November 22, 1928, right column, 
second paragraph from the top of the column, he would 
have seen... .”—but who am I to disclose what is to happen 
in the senate of the United States? 


By the way, don’t overlook Safed this week. Most 
of the church’s real victories are won by people who are in 
exactly the position that was occupied by the Confederate 
rookies at Bull Run. 


Tue First Reaper. 
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EDITORIAL 


it evident that the tenth Armistice day brought a 

deep stirring to the souls of millions. Never has 
the anniversary been kept with equal solemnity. And never 
before has the cause of peace been so completely identified 
with the emotions 
of patriotism. The 
day brought with 
its accustomed 
sharpness remembrance of the sacrifices made in the great 
war. It also lifted to new levels the people’s allegiance to 
the government in its effort to outlaw war from among 
the established institutions of the nations. Those in whose 
eyes tears gathered as they thought of those who came not 
home from the battle nurtured this year a confident hope 
that the sacrifice has not been in vain. The Christian Cen- 
tury feels grateful that it was able to contribute in some 
degree to the moving celebration of the day. It distributed 
thousands of copies of the special service prepared by the 
editor, and every mail now brings evidence of the way in 
which this service was reprinted and used, either in whole 
or in part, in churches which prepared their own order. 
If the events of this year have given this new meaning to 
the holiday, what may not Armistice day in 1929 mean? 


R it erie from every section of the country make 


A Day of Solemn Remembrance 
And New Allegiance 


The D. A. R. Expels 
Another Member 

RS. MARY P. MACFARLAND is the latest mem- 
4 ber of the Daughters of the American Revolution to 
he expelled for “conducting herself in a way calculated to 
disturb the harmony and injure the good name of the na- 
tional society.” Mrs. Macfarland is the president of the 
New Jersey branch of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women and is an officer of the League of Women 
Voters. She is also the wife of Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, 
who is a general secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, a major in the Officers 
Reserve corps of the United States army, and the possessor 
of enough medals testifying to eminent patriotic services 
to cover most of the left side of a regulation o. d. tunic. 
But Mrs. Macfarland had said that the D.A.R. was mak- 
ing a spectacle of itself through its blacklisting activities. 
She had even put her thoughts into writing, and had sent 





the resulting pamphlets to as many other Daughters as 
showed an interest in their contents. Whereupon, the na- 
tional officers of the D.A.R., in a sisterly effort to prove to 
the hilt all Mrs. Macfarland’s charges, expelled her. The 
farther this D.A.R. business goes the funnier it gets. No- 
body, unless it be some of the orthodox Daughters, takes 
it seriously. But the implacable ladies who preside over 
national headquarters, having set up their inquisition, and 
having published their standards of orthodoxy, now have 
to stand by their record. Which means that any Daughter 
who may give public expression to a doubt as to the wisdom 
with which the farcical blacklists were drawn up becomes, 
by that act, a candidate for expulsion. And as good sense 
and humor reassert their sway among the members of the 
D.A.R., more and more of them are bound to show signs 
of heresy. In the long run, of course, it will become a con- 
test in which the national officers will pit their power to 
expel against the society’s need of dues from memberships. 


Do We Need a Fast Day as 
Well as Thanksgiving? 

OUBTLESS it is more difficult to be grateful without 

complacency than to be humble without weakness. At 
any rate, it appears to be extraordinarily difficult to com- 
pose a Thanksgiving day proclamation which shall express 
an appreciation of the divine goodness and shall specify 
some of the particular favors for which gratitude is due, 
and yet shall avoid smugness and a sense of superiority to 
the rest of the world. The evidence of this is annually re- 
current. “Through his divine favor,” says the President's 
proclamation this year, “peace and tranquillity have reigned 
throughout the land. He has protected our country as a 
whole against pestilence and disaster and has directed us in 
the way of national prosperity. Our fields have been abun- 
dantly productive ; our industries have flourished ; our com- 
merce has increased; wages have been lucrative and con- 
tentment has followed the undisturbed pursuit of honest 
toil.” All of this is well enough, if the terms are properly 
interpreted, though one shudders at the thought that those 
who have suffered from disease or disaster, or from the low 
prices of the abundant products of their fields, or from un- 
employment in a time of lucrative wages, may feel that God 
More seri- 


1415 


is to be held accountable for these misfortunes. 
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ous are the implications of self-satisfaction in the following 
paragraph: “As we have prospered in material things, so 
have we also grown and expanded in things spiritual. 
Through divine inspiration we have enlarged our charities 
and our missions; we have been imbued with high ideals 
which have operated for the benefit of the world and the 
promotion of the brotherhood of man through peace and 
Wherefore, I, Calvin Coolidge . Again, as 
a year ago, the note of humility is lacking, the consciousness 
of virtue is prominent, and the candor with which we con- 


ood will. 


gratulate both ourselves and God upon our growth in spir- 
itual stature is scarcely diminished by the assertion that it is 
“through divine inspiration” that we have attained to so 
much generosity and to such high idealism. An old song 
expresses almost the same sentiment: “It makes me such a 
happy child to be so good.” If this is to be the dominant 
note of our days of thanksgiving, then we need to balance 
them with days of national fasting and humiliation when we 


can repeat, “We all like sheep have gone astray.” 


Japan Crowns Her 
Emperor 
T THE CLIMAX of more than a year of ceremonies 
His Majesty Hirohito announced his accession to the 
The coronation took 
So per- 
fect was the organization that the thrones of emperor and 


throne of Japan on November 10. 
place within the ancient imperial palace at Kyoto. 


empress were unveiled, the imperial rescript read, the pre- 
mier’s response made, and all the ceremonies timed so that 
when the moment came at which the premier led the corona- 
tion guests in three shouts of “Banzai!” the same three 
shouts were raised at the same instant by every Japanese 
And all without the aid of radio! 
paper comment has made much of the fact that the Empress 
Nagako was enthroned at the same time as her husband—an 


in the empire! News- 


event not duplicated in the modern era of Japan’s history. 
But this was not the only sign of change. Hirohito came 
to the throne as the one hundred and twenty-fourth emperor 
in the line of the reigning house. No other royal family 
Yet the 
new emperor differed from all his one hundred and twenty- 
three imperial ancestors in this—that his training has in- 


cluded personal observation in many other parts of the 


can begin to compare its regal lineage with this. 


world. 
first 


Japan now has an emperor who has watched at 
the the 
He has been entertained by socialist statesmen in 


hand conduct of democratic monarchs of 
urope. 
command of the destinies of certain European states. It 
is reasonable to expect that this will contribute something 


to the further liberalizing of Japan during the present reign. 


Democracy Improves 
Its Technique 
HICAGO’S ELECTION RETURNS merit the atten- 
tion of the entire country. Not only were the best 
available candidates chosen, but the voters showed extraor- 
dinary discrimination in discovering and endorsing these 
men. The ballots used in the Chicago election were un- 
usually complicated. One of them, containing the names 
of candidates for the municipal bench, bore more than two 


dozen separate party columns and spread itself out for more 
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than a yard. Another contained the list of nominees fo, 
national, state and county offices, and was of near-blanket 
size.. Then there were other ballots calling for “yes” or 
“no” votes on bond proposals. Yet the voters went into 
this mass of choices and with unerring aim picked out the 
nominees recommended by the various good government 
organizations. Or perhaps it would be closer to the truth 
to say that with unerring aim they picked off the men whose 
previous record in office had shown them to be unworthy 
of public confidence. To do this, it was necessary to split 
tickets to shreds. Election clerks put in longer hours than 
ever in the city’s history trying to tabulate the results, for 
there were practically no straight tickets voted. But the 
result was almost beyond criticism. All of which goes to 
show that it is possible so to instruct voters in the mass that 
they can use intelligently even the clumsy weapons which 
Newspapers and 
civic organizations play a large part in this method of in- 
struction. But it is the radio that is proving decisive. People 
who will not read pamphlets and newspaper articles, who 
will not attend a political meeting, will sit at home and 
listen to the radio. There is an 
immediate decrease in civic apathy, which brings to the 
polls thousands of citizens previously derelict, and there is 
an enormous increase in civic intelligence, which makes it 
possible for citizens by the multiplied thousands to separate 


our democratic processes now provide. 


The result is two-fold: 


the candidaiorial sheep from the goats. 


Congress Grows 
Drier and Drier 

UST TO KEEP the record straight, it is well to note 

that Governor Smith was not the only wet defeated in 
the recent election. The senate lost its three most con- 
spicuous wets—Reed, of Missouri, through retirement; 
Bruce, of Maryland, and Edwards, of New Jersey, through 
the decision of the voters. The headquarters of the Anti- 
saloon league reports a dry gain of six votes in the senate 
and 11 in the house. So closely has the league been able to 
keep tab on the complexion of the next senate that it is able 
to forecast that the vote on any measure intended to repeal 
prohibition will be 80 to 16 :n the negative, while any 
measure in favor of enforcing the 18th amendment will 
carry by at least 85 to 11. In the house of representatives 
the vote, according to the league, will be 328 dry and 106 
wet. It also claims that dry majorities have been main- 
tained or increased in practically all state legislatures, while 
there will be only five wet governors in the entire nation. 
These figures are encouraging. Combined with the popular 
mandate for prohibition enforcement contained in the elec- 
tion of Mr. Hoover and the smashing of the solid south 
they would seem to guarantee that the dry cause will have 
all the legislative support it could desire for at least the 
next two years. It is to be hoped, however, that these prohi- 
bition majorities on roll calls will not be piled up by the 
political drys. Personal flouting of the law by legislators 
has been, in the past, one factor actively contributing to 
popular disrespect for the law. One of the first enemies 
for the prohibition forces now to mark for destruction is 
the politician who votes dry and lives wet. The nation 
wants a dry congress; dry in example as well as in vote. 
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The President-Elect 
Goes South 

N HIS TRIP to South America, Mr. Hoover gives evi- 

dence of that determination to keep at work which won 
him many votes. Instead of settling down, now that the 
election is over, to four months of interminable political 
scheming, with politicians beating a path from every part 
of the United States to the house at Palo Alto, and with the 
newspapers filled with conflicting rumors of contemplated 
appointments, Mr. Hoover is off to study at first hand one 
of the most complicated and demanding situations with 
which his administration will have to deal. Leaving this 
country before the campaign for jobs can get well started, 
Mr. Hoover intends to fill his mind with the materials for a 
solution of the problems of Pan-American relations. It is 
worthy of note that South America is the only continent 
with which the president-elect does not already have per- 
sonal connections. On all the others, including Australasia, 
Mr. Hoover has conducted engineering projects, and on 
most of them he has established residence for some length 
of time. Evidently he is determined not to enter on his ad- 
ministration without personal knowledge of every part of 
the world. At the same time, the coming president is taking 
the best possible means for lessening the suspicion in which 
the United States is held by the Latin republics. To make a 
gesture of this kind, whereby the newly chosen executive 
of the “colossus of the north” celebrates his election by 
making a series of friendly calls on our neighbors to the 
south, is to appeal to precisely those sentiments which have 
most influence among Latins. A new era in the relations of 
the United States with Latin America may well open with 
this journey which Mr. Hoover is about to make. 


Mr. Hoover and the Future of 
American Foreign Policy 

T IS IMPOSSIBLE to exaggerate the importance of a 

long dispatch appearing in the Christian Science Monitor 
ior November 9. The dispatch is dated from Palo Alto, 
and is attributed to a staff correspondent. It deals with 
Mr. Hoover’s coming foreign policy, and it forecasts a 
drastic change in the personnel and methods of the depart- 
ment of state, together with the adoption of policies in 
marked contrast with the policies of previous administra- 
tions. The importance of this dispatch lies not so much in 
its prophecies as in the fact that these are attributed in 
every instance to “the highest authority,” or to sources 
similarly designated. The Christian Science Monitor is one 
of the most careful and responsible newspapers in the world. 
Its use of such phrases-can mean only one thing. The 
forecast which it makes as to Mr. Hoover's foreign policy 
must have come from Mr. Hoover himself. “The foreign 
policy and services of the United States, it can be said on 
the highest authority, will be thoroughly revised by Herbert 
Hoover during his term as President.” It is in this fashion 
that the Monitor opens its dispatch. A later sentence is 
equally significant : “Mr. Hoover, it is authoritatively known, 
intends using his vast knowledge and experience in per- 
sonally directing the foreign policy and services of the 
United States.” Such specifications as the article includes 
mention an extension of the Morrow good will policy from 
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Mexico to all Latin America; the following of the ratifica- 
tion of the pact of Paris “with concrete proposals for the 
drastic limitation of armament and military forces’ ; inter- 
national armament-curbing conferences ; changes in methods 
of international trade so as to remove the dangers of con- 
flict ; the restriction of foreign loans to economic purposes, 
and a thorough reorganization of the state department to 
bring its personnel and practices into line with the standards 
already established by Mr. Hoover in the department of 
commerce. Comparing this program with President Cool- 
idge’s Armistice day speech, it is evident that the present 
administration will not in any sense set the bounds of its 
successor’s foreign policy. 


Mr. Kellogg and Dr. Norwood 
Interpret the Paris Pact 

EADERS of The Christian Century are more than 

familiar with the ideas presented by Secretary Kellogg 
in his Armistice day address in New York under the aus- 
pices of the World Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches. The great audience in the Metro- 
politan opera house had the privilege of hearing the Paris 
pact discussed by the man who proposed it and carried its 
negotiation through to a successful conclusion. Mr. Kel- 
logg traced again the path of the negotiations and gave his 
interpretation of the principle of renouncing war by inter- 
national treaty. Such a treaty, he sees, has its own inherent 
strength, but its full potency and significance are not 
grasped until it is seen as the basis of a new body of in- 
ternational law. Upon this pact, which is itself a new 
international law, the nations may now erect “a noble 
temple of enduring peace.” By this Mr. Kellogg no doubt 
means the reconstruction of the whole body of the law of 
nations so as to bring it into harmony with the fact that 
war has been outlawed. This is a huge task, but it is not so 
formidable as the task of codifying international law with 
war inside the law. Mr. Kellogg lifted the treaty and his 
part in it high above all partisanship, claiming no party 
credit, but insisting that it registered the yearning and the 
intelligence of the people of all lands. He generously 
acknowledged the support of President Coolidge and the 
counsel of many statesmen and publicists whose advice he 
solicited during the negotiations. Mr. Kellogg was fol- 
lowed on the same platform by Dr. Frederick W. Nor- 
wood, minister of the City Temple, London, the power of 
whose address can be indicated by a single quotation: “The 
nation that first accepts the Paris pact as law, instead of a 
hypothesis, will build for itself an immortal place in his- 
tory.” 


Mr. Baldwin Sets His Hopes 
On the Pact of Paris 


N VIEW of the uneasiness caused in this country by the 

Chamberlain reservations to the peace pact, and by re- 
cent disclosures concerning Anglo-French military and 
naval conversations, especial attention should be given the 
speech made by the British prime minister at the recent 
lord mayor’s banquet in the London Guildhall. Mr. Bald- 
win never spoke more solemnly. “The alternative before 
us in Europe is very simple and the choice ought to be 
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easy,” he said. “We must either keep faith with the spirit 
of the pact that we have signed, or in time we must go down 
the steep place altogether like the Gadarene swine and 
perish éternally.” The premier’s tribute to the United 
States was moving in its evident sincerity: “I believe the 
time may come when in the histories of this period there 
will be no greater act credited to the United States than this 

that in this year she had the high honor of voicing the 
aspirations and desire$ of mankind in presenting that pact 
to the nations for signature.” But swiftly thereafter came 
these words of warning: “Only let us remember what it is 
It is so tremendous a thing that few of us 
realize it, and the result of every signature will be nothing 
unless the nations, realizing to what they are committed, 
make up their minds that their signatures shall be honored 
to the end of time. In that spirit every nation that signs 


we have signed. 


the pact has got to keep it before its mind whenever it 
examines its Own armaments and whenever it prepares 
When so much of the 
world that signed the pact realizes and believes the implica- 
tions of that pact, then for the first time will the nations 
be able to talk disarmament in a way that will lead us into 


estimates of its own armaments. 


that path.” It would be folly to suggest that such words 
actually do anything to clear up the difficulties in interpreta- 
tion of the pact which previous actions of Mr. Baldwin's 
government have helped to create. But it would be equal 
folly to believe, in the light of such words, that these diffi- 
culties cannot be cleared up, and that the pact may not be 
made in act what it is in word—an unreserved renunciation 
of war as an instrument of national policy. 


Milk and Theology 


PILLAY which makes a definite contribution toward the 

formation of a conception of religion, a theory of 

worship and a technique of theological education 
might seem to be almost overloaded with meaning—espe- 
cially for a one-act play written by a student and performed 
by an amateur cast. Perhaps the frail barque of drama 
could scarcely have carried such a weighty freight of signif- 
icance in the form of completed formulations on these seri- 
ous themes. But since it was packed with suggestion and 
implications rather than with final answers to all the ques- 
tions that it raised, the vehicle was adequate. The play 
bore the rather mild title, “Milk.” The stained glass saints 
who looked down from the pictured windows of Graham 
Taylor hall must have wondered what this performance by 
the Chicago Seminary players had to do with religion, and 
what relevancy this play had to its Gothic environment, and 
why a company of theological students should trouble to 
present it. 

The play has a background of history. Two years ago an 
investigation was inaugurated with reference to the social, 
ethical and economic problems involved in the production 
and distribution of milk in the six states which furnish 
Chicago’s milk supply. The facts revealed a typical conflict 
of rural and urban interests. 
rightly insists upon having it. The tuberculin test is one of 
the factors involved in getting it. The distributors are more 


The city wants pure milk and 


thoroughly organized than the producers. The potential 
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supply exceeds the demand of the market, especially since 
the introduction of glass-lined tank cars has lengthened the 
radius from which milk may be safely and profitably trans. 
ported into the city. The application of the test is likely, at 
any moment, to destroy half of a farmer’s capital and re. 
duce him to bankruptcy—a condition from which the com- 
pensation provided by law is wholly inadequate to rescue 
him. The total situation puts a premium upon evasion of 
the law, subjects the farmer to a distressing tension between 
social duty and financial interest at a point which concerns 
not luxury but life itself, and threatens him with that spir- 
itual despair which so often follows in the wake of economic 
defeat. 

There is a dramatic situation as poignant and, in its pos- 
sibilities, as tragic as the conflict between the two laws in 
the Antigone of Sophocles. When serving the larger interest 
and obeying the law which is made for the conservation of 
that interest means the sacrifice of a more intimate but no 
less legitimate interest, when doing right brings inevitable 
disaster, you have the essence of all tragedy. And you also 
have revealed a state of affairs to which religion cannot be 
indifferent. 

It is for this reason that we have said that the play in- 
volves a conception of religion. It is, of course, no new 
discovery that religion must be concerned not only with the 
phenomena of the “spiritual” life, but with all of those fac- 
tors by which the spiritual life is conditioned. The good life 
must always be a life lived somewhere and under the impact 
of forces which either promote or hinder good living. If 
those who are interested in the education of children cannot 
confine their attention to instruction and ignore nutrition 
and eye-sight, those who are engaged in the promotion of 
religion must give some thought to economic and social 
conditions which make virtue abnormally difficult and 
smother spirituality under a cloud of impending disaster. 
There is nothing essentially new about this, but it is new 
enough to leave the church under the constant reproach of 
indifference to the concrete conditions which are essential to 
human happiness, and new enough to need constant rein- 
forcement by illustration from new fields and application to 
neglected areas. 

For the most part, the interest of the church in economic 
problems has been confined to the wages, hours and working 
conditions of mill and factory laborers. The church has de- 
veloped a conscience in regard to industry. It is neither as 
sensitive nor as well fortified with information as it ought 
to be, but it exists and it has at times functioned with con- 
siderable success. The church is mildly, but recognizably, 
solicitous about the industrial laborer, partly perhaps he- 
cause he has become so ostentatiously indifferent to the 
But it has taker the farmer for granted. He was 
the “honest farmer,” the backbone of the country, the stuff 
out of which the churches themselves were made. All of 
which may be true enough but is no reason at all why the 
churches, especially in the cities, should not recognize that 
the farmer’s economic and social problems are not as much 
a part of the total religious problem as are the eight-hour 
day and the child labor law. 


church. 


The play presented some of 
these problems with a factual basis no less, and an emotional 
appeal much greater, than was possible in the discussions at 
the rural-urban conference before which it was given. 
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Because it rendered the plain facts of life, involving ordi- 
nary people, dialogue in common speech and realistic situa- 
tions, in terms which revealed the moral and ultimately 
spiritual factors which were implicit in them, stirred the 
emotions, and lifted the commonplace to a cosmic plane, the 
play suggested a theory of worship. All worship is, to some 
extent, dramatization. It is rather easy to express a sense 
of reverence and awe in elevated diction and by the employ- 
ment of forms and figures of speech which are reserved for 
that use alone, but at the cost of detaching religion from the 
normal concerns of life and suffusing it with a beautiful 
light of unreality. To barter reality for beauty is a bad 
bargain; and all the worse because it is so unnecessary. 
The two are not in conflict; not even in contrast. But the 
choice is ever before us: whether to seek beauty by an 
escape from reality, or to seek it in reality. Many of the 
devices by which we are accustomed to “enrich worship” 
are imitative and empty of significance. They are the ex- 
pressions of a type of faith other than that of those who 
use them. To cite a recent conspicuous example, a splen- 
didly trained choir on an important occasion sings to the 
marvelous music of Palestrina the “Veni Spiritus Creator” 

including “laus Petri cum filio et Sancto Paracleto.” It 
was merely a symbol, of course, a sort of vocal incense, not 
an admission of the claim and not intended to be understood 
hy the congregation, or to be believed if understood. 

But must the church forever use symbols which no longer 
symbolize its actual conception of religion, and perpetuate 
for esthetic purposes forms which do not correspond to its 
actual ideas? Worship is poetry, not prose, but even poetry 
necessitates no divorce from reality. It is not suggested that 
the troubles of the Wisconsin dairymen need to be intro- 
duced into the Sunday morning service, but the fact that the 
competent young woman who wrote this play and the com- 
pany of student players who produced it succeeded in pro- 
ducing a valid and moving religious effect with these mate- 
rials gives ground for the belief that the problem of develop- 
ing forms of worship which shall be sincere as well as beau- 
tiful is not an insoluble problem. Protestantism must de- 
velop an esthetic of its own, consistent with its genius and 
expressive of its real attitudes. 

As illustrative of a new departure in theological educa- 
tion, the play is not less suggestive. The significance of 
such an experiment in this field can hardly be overestimated. 
rained researchers gathering data and making case studies 
which lay a solid foundation of fact; students taking these 
data and searching out their emotional and spiritual values ; 
an instructor trained in the technique of drama leading them 
in a constructive and moving presentation of these results 

here is a teaching device rich enough in its possibilities to 
stir the most sluggish imagination. Here is a classroom 
method which not only informs the mind but trains the emo- 
tions and should do something toward producing a ministry 
which will have more understanding, more sympathy, more 
social imagination, and more power and will to help human 
beings in our own day to find fellowship with each other 
and with God. 

But is this sort of thing fit to be a part of the theological 
curriculum? That depends upon whether milk has anything 
to do with religion, whether economic distress has any rela- 
tion to spirituality, whether the moral tensions involved in 
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impending bankruptcy and want are any concern of the 
church. It is not surprising to learn that already protests 
have arisen from within the governing board of the sem- 
inary itself. It is of the essence of this particular problem 
of milk that the farmers are not the only ones who are in- 
terested in it. It is a conflict of rural and urban interests. 
The urban interests, the distributors more specifically, have 
their spokesmen in influential positions, who are not happy 
at having even so unprejudiced a presentation of the farm- 
er's plight. There are rumors of a taboo to be laid upon 
such studies and such representations. The seminary mest 
confine itself to theology. Why call it a theological seminary 
if it is to include within the area of its concern all sorts of 
things like milk and crippled children and the moral strug- 
gles which are now going on within a hundred miles of 
Chicago? Whether that protest will become peremptory and 
effective, or whether it will subside as better counsels prevail 
and the spirit of the experiment is better understood, it is 
too early to tell. But it is not too early to say that it is a 
poor sort of theology and of theological seminary for this 
age which has no place in it for “Milk” with all its implica- 
tions—chief of which is that the milk of human kindness is 
a great and indispensable part of the religion of Jesus. 


Plain ‘Talk to Europe 


INCE ENTERING the presidency, Mr. Coolidge has 
made no deliverance in quite the style and tone of his 
Armistice day address to the American legion. He 

speaks in staccato. Short sentences abound. There are 
light but unmistakable touches of sarcasm. He speaks with 
the spirit of a practical-minded man who is tired of non- 
sense and wants to dismiss the nonsense talkers with a few 
sharply decisive words of fact and common sense calculated 
to close the argument. 

The address will be read with sinking of heart by many 
peace loving Americans who center their hopes of world 
peace on immediate disarmament. The President’s advocacy 
of more cruisers is almost strident. His summary of the 
costs of the war borne by this country is rather unsym- 
pathetic in its failure to mention the cost in terms of life 
and the devastation of territory which Europe paid. His 
taking national credit for the vast sum of $1,100,000,000 
loaned by American investors to various government bodies 
and industrial corporations in Germany, thus aiding that 
country to discharge reparation payments under the Dawes 
plan, does not represent the spirit of the investors nor the 
finest ethical discrimination on the President’s part. 

3ut Mr. Coolidge’s address cannot be understood if it 
is read with a microscope. It deserves to be considered in 
gross, as an expression of a mood, and it should be judged 
in the light of the real audience to which it was addressed. 
It was not directed primarily to the legion members who 
sat before him, nor yet to the American people. Over the 
heads of both these audiences, Mr. Coolidge was talking 
to Europe. He was reflecting the prevailing mood of the 
American people with respect to the attitudes of certain 
European governments in matters that have been in con- 
troversy between them and us since the war. These matters 
are the debts, disarmament, and the recent naval arrange- 
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ment between France and Great Britain. If we take into 
account the total situation, however much we may deplore 
the President’s strong recommendation for naval construc- 
tion, and a certain testy jingoism in his tone and in some 
of his arguments, he will have to be given credit for speak- 
ing a most salutary word, a word which, governments being 
what they are, was as inevitable as it may prove to be 
salutary. 

The war system will die hard. Let us have no doubt 
about that. It is at this moment making its last desperate 
stand to resist the rising tide of a universal determination 
to expel it. The Poincaré government in France, the tory 
government in Britain, the big navy party in the United 
States, are its chief grounds of hope. That President 
Coolidge should lend his great office to extend the life of 
the war system by launching a navy building program will 
be disheartening to many who rightly give him credit for 
the active and intelligent support he has given to Mr. Kel- 
logg’s peace pact negotiations. If we looked no further, this 
disheartenment would be fully justified. But we must look 
further. For if Mr. Coolidge’s speech strengthens the hand 
of militarism in the United States, it weakens it in Europe. 
No more effective blow could be given to the British tory 
government than Mr. Coolidge has given it in this address. 
He plays directly into the purposes of the liberal and labor 
parties who are now engaged in a terrific attack upon the 
Baldwin government. 

Three days after parliament convened two week ago, the 
prime minister was made to bite the dust in respect to the 
Franco-British naval agreement. On foreign policy the 
present British government does not represent its public 
opinion, It derives what strength it has from other policies. 
The people of Great Britain condemn the naval agreement 
as roundly and as unanimously as do we of the United 
States. They also condemn the British “reservation” in 
the correspondence leading up to the peace pact. And they 
do not believe their government pursued a statesmanly 
course at the abortive conference on arms limitation. So 
that, in talking plainly to Europe, Mr. Coolidge is loading 
the guns of liberal and labor opposition. The people of 
Great Britain can be made to see that the policy of their 
tory government is, more than anything else, responsible 
for the cruiser building program in the United States. 
Whether public opinion there can register effectively in 
time to avert or modify this program remains to be seen. 
But one thing is clear, Britain and France cannot afford 
to let the militaristic party gain the ascendency in the 
United States. And it is no less clear that public opinion 
will do everything possible to avert such an international 
disaster. 

To extract comfort from the other aspects of Mr. 
Coolidge’s plain speech does not require so roundabout a 
process of interpretation. His treatment of the debt ques- 
tion, in spite of the sharp tone in which he expresses his 
views, is as good charity as it is good business. Europe, 
he says, can less afford not to pay these debts than the 
United States can afford to cancel them. His statement 
that America gave unstinted help in finishing a war in 
whose beginning it had no share, reflects the public im- 
patience in this country with the whimpering policy of 
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France, whose government spends three-quarters of a bil- 
lion dollars annually on its military establishment and re. 
fuses to take up its obligation to pay its debts to Britain 
and the United States, even on the proffered terms of fifty 
cents on the dollar in the case of the debt owing to the 
United States. 

We believe the President is pursuing a sound policy in 
definitely quenching the vain hope of cancellation. The 
European nations have on hand so difficult a task to keep 
us convinced that our part in the late war rested upon a 
genuine moral obligation that they should see the futility 
of asking us to finance their preparation for future wars, 
The sentiment for cancellation grows less and less in 
America with every passing year, until now it is a lonely 
voice indeed that continues to advocate such a procedure. 
Mr. Coolidge’s crisp statement of the situation will be taken 
as definitive by France, and should be effective in induc- 
ing a reasonable state of mind in that country toward the 
proposals now being negotiated by Mr. Parker Gilbert, the 
Dawes plan administrator in Germany, looking toward a 
comprehensive liquidation of the war—debts, reparations 
and military withdrawal from the Rhineland—in one great 
international arrangement. 

The President definitely leaves the door ajar for Europe 
to push open wide, if it wills to do so. He refers in a 
friendly and hopeful spirit to the opportunity for further 
limitation of armaments which will present itself to the 
next meeting of the league of nations’ preliminary con- 
ference on such limitation. In a significant paragraph he 
says: 

If we could secure a more complete reciprocity in good 
will, the final liquidation of the balance of our foreign debts, 
and such further limitation of armaments as would be com- 
mensurate with the treaty renouncing war, our confidence 
in the effectiveness of any additional efforts on our part to 
assist in the further progress of Europe would be greatly 
increased. 

Here is not only a basis of negotiation, but a delicate re- 
versal of Mr. Coolidge’s statement while in Wisconsin last 
summer to the effect that the Kellogg pact had no relation 
to national defense. “Such a further limitation of arma- 
ments as is commensurate with the treaty renouncing war” 
—these words are a tribute to the obvious fact that this 
great charter of peace will have to be taken into account 
in the future in determining what preparations for defense 
are justified. He also leaves the door open in his care- 
fully phrased demand for more cruisers when he says: “It 
is obvious that, eliminating all competition, world standards 
cf defense require us to have more cruisers.” Of course, 
the idea of “eliminating competition” is a diplomatic fiction, 
and nothing else. The tory government of England holds 
up its hands solemnly to asseverate that it is not building 
against the United States, and we assume the same atti- 
tude of hypocrisy when we devoutly declare we are not 
building in competition with England. What else can 
“world standards of defense” mean except that some one 
has gone higher than we, and now we must come up to their 
standard? Perhaps we must forgive our diplomats their 
little hypocrisies, but certainly we should not be deceived 
by them. 

It seems unfortunate from the point of view of the peace 
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pact, whose consummation is near at hand, that conditions 
should exist whose consideration gives rise to acerbity in 
speech. That in the very hour of extolling a universal treaty 
renouncing war the President of the United States should 
feel any inhibition upon his normal impulse to dwell with 
unqualified hope upon the prospect which such a treaty 
opens up before mankind will have the effect of discounting 
the treaty in many minds. If we who love peace had been 
arranging matters we would have decreed that the pact 
should come at a time when it could have a clear track, 
when it could be ratified and interpreted in an atmosphere 
charged with nothing but international good will. But such 
fundamental arrangements are not in the hands of men. 
And on the whole it will be generally agreed that it is well 
they are not. The peace pact is here, but the house in which 
it is born is not a house of unmixed amity. Controversies 
and suspicion and threatenings engage the habitants. In 
the long run, so we at least believe, it will prove to have 
been better that the pact came at a moment of sharp con- 
troversy rather than at a moment of lull in controversy. 
After all, the renunciation of war does not imply the re- 
nunciation of controversy. Disputes will be always with 
us and it may turn out that the final act in the expulsion of 
war from international disputes will take on even greater 
significance for having been consummated under circum- 
tances which forbade smug illusions. 
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The Blessedness of Ignorance 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 
STOOD upon the Battlefield of Bull Run, and I said, 
I I have heard all my life that this battle was Badly 
planned, and that it was Shamefully lost, but of late 
they tell me that this was not the case. So I shall see for 
myself. 

And when I had seen, I said, General McDowell planned 
this battle well, and fought it well, and he was a gallant and 
a misjudged soldier ; but it is better for an officer to win a 
battle in a way that the methods of the books do not advise 
than to lose a battle in the right way. 

And I said, General McDowell had this battle as good as 
won, and the Confederates were sure that they were 
whipped : but a little bunch of raw rebels that held an im- 
portant position had not sense enough to retreat when by all 
the rules of war they should have done so. And other 
rebels, ashamed of retreating, fell in beside them. There- 
fore was the Battle of Bull Run won by defeated men who 
were too green to know that they were defeated. 

And I said, A man may learn almost anything from al- 
most any Event in History, so varied be its Possible Im- 
plications, but I am learning the Value of Ignorance of the 
time to give up the Fight. For there be times when Ignor- 
ance is not only Bliss but Victory. 


VERSE 


Te Deum 


VV ASTER, Lord God, maker of sunrise and sunsets: 
4 Molder of black clouds and grey shadows, 
Great strength behind gull’s wings, 
Deep power under rolling waters, 
Master mind in building of swift strong ships, 
O God, maker of sunsets— 
Lift my soul from earth’s petty things. 


Like the relentless sea, make my will for growth, O Lord; 

Like warm damp spray of pounding surf, make my 
sympathy ; 

Deep and clear as the evening sky, make my thoughts of 
thee, O Lord; 

Radiant as the sunset sky, O God, make thou my face: 
That even as thy wind-swept creatures testify to thy 

power, 
So my face may shine forth thy glory, Lord. 


Pitiless as the sea, O: purge me of unworthiness ; 
Like darkness merging into light, fill thou me, O Lord; 
As the wind sweeps over my body, surround me thus with 
thy truth. 
Infinite God of the Finite: As the sun has sought out 
each wave of the sea 
Bare thou my soul to thee. 
WINIFRED WASHBURN. 


Exchange 


UDDENLY from out the wood 
My Lord came unto me, 
And he took my strength, and he shook it out 
Like a garment shaken free, 
And he threw it down on the old-clothes pile— 
“It’s nothing to me,” he said; 
But I stood by shivering 
With mortal cold and dread. 
“Rags!” said he, and gave to me 
His love in a starry shine; 
Then I stepped off and went my ways, 
His strength in place of mine. 
E:vcen Corr Exviotr. 


We Thank Thee 


E THANK Thee, Lord, each day we live 
That Thou hast spread such homely fare; 
Courage and patience Thou dost give, 
Bread of the spirit for our care. 


We thank Thee for Thy shelves low-spread, 
That even small, new souls like mine 
May reach on tiptoe and be fed, 
And every hungry heart may dine. 
Epitn LomBarp SQuires. 











The Inside Story of the Peace Pact 


By Charles Clayton Morrison 


HE TITLE over this article may suggest that the 
writer possesses some private information which he 
Such an impression must be 
corrected at the outset. I do not know anything about the 
peace pact which is not known or available to the general 


is about to disclose. 


public. There will therefore be nothing sensational or even 
surprising in my “inside story.” The title means that we 
will look into the diplomatic correspondence leading up to 
the signing of the pact. In the first article, published last 
week, we considered some of the outside circumstances 
connected with the origin of the pact, the first reactions of 
public opinion and the final general acceptance of Mr. Kel- 
logg’s proposal. That might have been called the outside 
story. In contrast, I call this study of the negotiating cor- 
respondence the inside story. 

The present task is undertaken because there exists a 
widespread belief that the pact cf Paris was emasculated 
by reservations, that the governments signed with their 
fingers crossed, that their renunciation of war was tied up 
with nullifying exceptions, that they left the door wide 
open to wage virtually any war they might desire to wage. 
Governments have a 
bad reputation in history for deceiving the people by the 
use of high-sounding language about peace as a disguise 


Obviously this is a serious matter. 


for yet more war. Can it be that the pact of Paris is only 
another instance of such hypocrisy ? 


NO RESERVATIONS AT PARIS 


No reservations were attached to the treaty signed last 
\ugust. A reservation is an integral part of a treaty or 
contract—it is explicitly included in the document signed. 
No government attached any proviso whatever to the Paris 
pact. Fifteen governments sent their plenipotentiaries to 
sign two simple articles of a treaty. One article condemned 
the of 


troversies and unreservedly renounced it as an instrument 


recourse to war for solution international con- 
of national policy. And as if to tighten that pledge, and 
remove all doubt as to its meaning, the governments agreed 
to the same thing in a second article, differently worded: 
that the solution of all disputes, whatever their origin o1 
nature, which may arise among them, s/all never be sought 
except by pacific means. 

It would seem that language could not be more precise, 
more comprehensive, less open to ambiguous interpreta- 
tions. The treaty appears to be absolutely air tight—or 
perhaps a more appropriate expression would be bullet 
proof. In his formal address at the ceremony of signing, 
M. Briand declared that the pact was being “unreservedly” 
accepted by all the governments present. Of the forty-one 
additional governments which have since indicated their 
purpose to adhere, not one has attached a reservation. 

If this treaty means what it says, its first effect will be 
to make war henceforth illegal. War is outlawed. The na- 
tions have always asserted their right to go to war when- 
ever they willed to do so. Declaring and waging war has 
always been the unchallenged prerogative of sovereignty. 
It has been the supreme legality. That legal right, that pre- 
1422 


rogative, is unqualifiedly renounced by the treaty of Paris, 
A new fundamental law of nations has been created. The 
institution of war, in the language of Mr. Kellogg, has been 
abolished. In the powerful words of M. Briand this in- 
stitution has received “a vital blow” at the hands of inter- 
national law itself. Henceforth the law, which has always 
been on the side of war, nurturing and favoring war, will 
treat war as a crime, and the war-maker as a criminal. 


A BASIC REVOLUTION 


On the face of it, then, it would seem that this simple 
straightforward treaty has wrought in international rela- 
tionships the basic revolution necessary for the development 
of an affirmative psychology of peace, and has laid a founda- 
tion for the construction of adequate mechanisms to deal 
with the disputes which, with the sword laid aside, must 
find their solutions in pacific processes. Why, then, the 
talk about reservations, loopholes and hypocrisy? 
answer, we are directed to look into the files of the negotiat- 
ing correspondence which led up to the signing of the 


For 


treaty. 

In this article I propose to follow this direction. It is 
not difficult to do, for the entire. correspondence has been 
printed in pamphlet form which any one can secure by 
ending fifteen cents to the secretary of state at Washing- 
ton. This correspondence consists of a discussion of cer- 
tain questions raised by the negotiators of the treaty. These 
questions originated in the French and British communica- 
tions only. No other governments propounded questions. 
were confined to offering com- 
ments on the understandings reached between Mr. Kellogg 
M. A statement made on behalf of Great 
Britain in Sir Austen Chamberlain’s communication was 
not commented upon by either Mr. Kellogg or M. Briand, 


Their communications 


and 3riand. 


or by the foreign secretary of any other government. In 
this article we shall examine the correspondence with M. 
Briand, leaving to a later article an examination of the 
special statement contained in the British correspondence. 

All the questions raised by M. Briand dealt with the 
meaning and legal effect of the treaty. They were settled 
to the satisfaction not only of M. Briand and Mr. Kellogg, 
but of the fifteen governments primarily concerned. And 
the treaty as first proposed by Mr. Kellogg was signed 
without amendment, addition, or reservation. 


CORRESPONDENCE OPENS 


The negotiating correspondence began on June 20, 1927, 
with the submission to our state department of M. Briand’s 
bilateral draft treaty for the renunciation of war between 
the United States and France. Six months later, that is, 
in December 28, Mr. Kellogg made reply. He said that 
he was much pleased with the French suggestion in principle, 
and that the government of the United States would sign 
such a treaty provided it were made multilateral instead of 
bilateral. “It has occurred to me,” said Mr. Kellogg, “that 
the two governments, instead of contenting themselves with 
a bilateral declaration of the nature suggested by M. Briand, 
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might make a more signal contribution to world peace by 
joining in an effort to obtain the adherence of all of the 
principal powers of the world to a declaration renouncing 
war as an instrument of national policy. Such a declara- 
tion could not but be an impressive example to all the 
other nations of the worid, and might conceivably lead 
such nations to subscribe in their turn to the same instru- 


ment.” 
WAR OR WAR OF AGGRESSION 


M. Briand replied on January 5, 1928, expressing his 
satisfaction with Mr. Kellogg’s suggested widening of the 
treaty to include the great powers, and in the end all na- 
tions. And though he indicated for France a willingness 
to accept the multilateral offer, M. Briand tucked in two 
additional words which gave a new twist to his original 
offer. To the word “war” he added the words “of aggres- 
sion”—France would be willing to renounce “all war of 
In his reply of January 11, Mr. Kellogg ex- 
pressed surprise at this departure from the original for- 
mula, and hoped that it was not to be taken as indicating 
that France was unwilling to sign a multilateral treaty 
using the same formula offered to the United States for a 
bilateral treaty. 

Responding under date of January 21, M. Briand gave 
his reasons for departing from his original formula. He 
disclosed “a situation of fact” which for nearly a month 
left the public without hope that any solution could be 
found. In brief, M. Briand pointed out that the signa- 
tories to the covenant of the league of nations are obligated 


aggression. 


under certain conditions to go to war. The same is true, 
he said, of the signatories to the Locarno treaty, and of 
France and her allies of the little entente. It was these 
reciprocal Briand explained, which 
prompted the shift from the “renunciation of war” in the 
case of the bilateral offer, to the “renunciation of all war 


obligations, M. 


of aggression,” in the case of the multilateral treaty. How 
can a nation obligate itself to go to war under certain con- 
tingencies, and at the same time obligate itself not to 
go to war at all? 

No solution appeared at once. More than five weeks 
elapsed before Mr. Kellogg replied to this note. The public 
felt that the negotiations had reached an impasse; that the 
French minister had got the best of it in the diplomatic 
exchange, but at an enormous cost to the prestige of the 
league; that Mr. Kellogg would have to abandon his proj- 
ect, but that though defeated in his direct purpose he had 
“shown up the league” as the inner citadel of the legalized 
war system. Was the league of nations, then, to be the 
final obstacle in the way of the universal renunciation of 
war? 

A ROMANCE IN DIPLOMACY 


Then something happened which I regard as one of the 
finest exhibitions of magnanimity and sincerity which I 
have come across in diplomatic history. The arch-opponent 
of America’s entrance into the league came forward as the 
league’s champion, to extricate it from the unhappy di- 
lemma in which it had been thrust by M. Briand, the 
league’s most conspicuous defender! Senator Borah wrote 
an article which appeared in the New York Times and 
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The Christian Century, offering a solution based not only 
upon legal considerations but upon the character of the 
league itself. He argued that, though the members of the 
league are obligated to go to war in certain contingencies 
[had he not more than any other man in the 1920 senate 
debate stressed this fact as a reason why the United States 
should not join the league?] the dominant purpose of the 
league was not war but peace. Its covenant, he pointed 
out, has two sets of mechanisms: a war mechanism and a 
peace mechanism. It is the peace mechanism which repre- 
sents the essential and paramount purpose of the league. 

The treaty for the renunciation of war, declared Senator 
Borah, is a pledge by all the nations that they will let this 
peace mechanism work. Mr. Kellogg’s proposed treaty 
is therefore the fulfillment of the dominant ideal of the 
league. So long as the multilateral pledge is kept, the war 
mechanism of the league cannot be called into action. This 
war mechanism can be called upon to function only if the 
multilateral treaty is broken; but in that event, the other 
signatories would be legally released from their obliga- 
tions to the violator of the multilateral treaty. 


SENATOR BORAH AND MR. KELLOGG 


The argument is obvious when once stated, and it may 
seem strange that M. Briand and other European states- 
men overlooked it. This failure to see the way out of their 
predicament only revealed how completely the European 
mind has been preoccupied with the conception of the 
league as, in its ultimate genius, an agency to enforce peace; 
that is, to suppress war by the use of yet more war. That 
it was left to Senator Borah, of all men, to formulate a 
more pacific interpretation of the league gives an exquisite 
touch of irony to the negotiations. 

Followed, then, Mr. Kellogg’s note of February 27, em- 
bodying and elaborating the same line of reasoning. I have 
read and re-read the entire body of this correspondence, 
and I come back to this single note of Mr. Kellogg’s as 
by all odds the most illuminating in its insight, the most 
conclusive in its logic, and the soundest in its legal argu- 
ment of any utterance in the entire course of the negotia- 
tions. it made clear the fact that the American secretary 
of state was not merely seeking to prevent the occurrence 
of a certain kind of war, but to abolish war itself. And 
he made explicit the technique upon which he was pro- 
ceeding : the abolition of war by means of the abolition of 
the institution of war. By writing this single note alone, 
Mr. Kellogg attained for himself a secure position in his- 
tory as a great lawyer and a clear visioned statesman of 
peace. 

In M. Briand’s reply of March 30, the French govern- 
ment, with much wiggling of language, accepted Mr. Kel- 
logg’s point of view on renouncing war without qualifica- 
tion. 

Two questions had now been raised and disposed of. 
One concerned the thing which it was proposed to re- 
nounce. It was agreed that the treaty which was to eventu- 
ate from this correspondence would be an explicit re- 
instrument of national 


nunciation of war itself, as an 
policy, and a pledge never to seek the solution of any con- 
troversies which may arise among the signatories except by 
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pacific means. The other concerned the effect of the pro- 
posal upon existing treaties which involved obligations to 
go to war in certain contingencies. It was decided that 
there was no legal conflict here because the treaty obliga- 
tion to go to war would lie dormant so long as the multi- 
lateral treaty was faithfully kept. Ard if it should be 
violated, the signatories would be under no further ob- 
ligations to the violater, and hence the obligations of the 
covenant, Locarno, etc., would legitimately become active, 
if the nations so desired. 

Defeated in his attempt to limit the treaty to the re- 
nunciation of “all war of aggression,” M. Briand then 
turned, naturally, to the question of self-defense. Will not 
such a treaty abjuring all war leave its faithful signatories 
at the mercy of a violator of the treaty? If not, should 
it not be stated in the text that the right of legitimate de- 
fense is not impaired? Mr. Kellogg’s reply was that the 
right of self-defense is an inherent right, and is implicit in 
all treaties. This reply was made on March 1, in a special 
communication to the French ambassador at Washington, 
M. Claudel. 

Later, in an address delivered before 
Institute of International Law, on April 28, Mr. Kel- 
logg expanded his position on self-defense in a series of 
assertions which have been sharply criticized in many peace 
circles. The criticism is so general that 1 intend to devote 
my next article to an examination of Mr. Kellogg’s as- 
sertions on self-defense. For the present, it is sufficient 
merely to recall his reason for not incorporating an explicit 
reservation of this right in the text of the treaty. He said: 
“Inasmuch as no treaty provision can add to the natural 
right of self-defense, it is not in the interest of peace that 
a treaty should stipulate a juristic conception of self-de- 
fense, since it is far too easy for the unscrupulous to mold 
events to accord with an agreed definition.” 


the American 


PROPOSAL OFFERED TO OTHER POWERS 


In his note of March 30, M. Briand agreed to Mr. Kel- 
logg’s suggestion that the entire body of correspondence 
between the two should at once be submitted to the govern- 
ments of Great Britain, Germany, Italy and Japan, asking 
whether they were disposed to subscribe to such a treaty as 
Mr. Kellogg had proposed, and soliciting any comments or 
Suggestions as to the points considered in the correspon- 
dence. This was done on April 13. Mr. Kellogg enclosed 
with the correspondence a draft treaty in order to make 
his proposal more definite. This was also sent to the 
French government. 

A few days later, that is, on April 20, the French gov- 
ernment also sent a draft treaty to the five governments. 
In contrast to the two substantive articles of Mr. Kellogg's 
draft, the French draft contained five substantive articles. 
Article one was a highly complex and technical attempt to 
define the expression, renunciation of war “as an instru- 
ment of policy,” and it contained an explicit reservation of 
the right of defense. Article two was substantially equiva- 
lent to the corresponding article in Mr. Kellogg’s draft. 
Articles three, four and five dealt with the release of all 
parties from their obligations to a violator, the continuing 
validity of all prior international agreements, and a pro- 
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vision that the treaty should come into force only when 
practically universally signed. 

The French draft found no favor among the powers, 
as compared to the Kellogg draft. As a concession to 
l‘rance, however, Mr. Kellogg in his final letter of June 23 
revised the preamble of his draft so as to include a state. 
ment of the principle that a violator would not be entitled 
to the benefit of the treaty. At Sir Austen Chamberlain's 
suggestion, the British dominions were invited to become 
original signatories, and at M. Briand’s suggestion, the 
same invitation was extended to Poland, -Czechoslovakia 
and Belgium. The correspondence came to an end with 
final letters of acceptance from all the fourteen govern- 
ments, and Mr. Kellogg’s treaty, whose substantive articles 
had not been amended in a single word, was signed on 
\ugust 27. 

CLARIFICATION, BUT NO RESERVATION 


In my desire to complete the story I have been drawn 
away from the questions discussed in the French cor- 
respondence. These I must now restate, and draw atten- 
tion to the manner of their settlement. Four such ques- 
tions were dealt with between M. Briand and Mr. Kellogg. 
One was the question as to the unqualified renunciation 
of war versus the renunciation of “all war of aggression.” 
This was settled by the complete capitulation of M. Briand 
to Mr. Kellogg’s point of view. The other three were set- 
tled not by capitulation, nor yet by reservation, but by legal 
clarification and the use of common sense. 

Let us look at them again, sharply: 

(1). Relations with a treaty-breaking state. It was 
set forth as a recognized principle of law that violation 
of a multilateral contract by one party thereto automatically 
releases the other parties from their obligations to the 
treaty breaker. (2). League covenant, Locarno and other 
treaty obligations to go to war. These obligations were 
shown to be transcended but not nullified by the paramount 
obligation assumed under the proposed treaty, the simple 
fact being that the renunciation treaty would have to be 
broken before any of these obligations could become active. 
But if the Kellogg treaty is broken, the legal principle 
under number (1) above will apply. (3). Self-defense. 
It was set forth as a recognized principle of law that the 
right of self-defense is an inherent right, and implicit in 
every contract or treaty. 

To speak of these items as reservations is wholly inac- 
curate and misleading. In no case was a settlement arrived 
at by the slightest qualification of the text of the treaty or 
by the reservation of any portion of the obligations as- 
sumed thereunder. The first and third were settled by 
an unquestionable interpretation of law; the second by the 
application of common sense. With this clarification of 
the pact, the governments agreed to sign it, and did sign it 
“unreservedly,” as M. Briand declared in his address at 
the signing.* 

STATUS OF THE CORRESPONDENCE 
What force, then, attaches to this negotiating corre- 


spondence? Is it integral to the pact? This is a question 
which the lawyers are likely to argue over for some time. 





* This statement is subject to revision by the results of our study of the 
British correspondence. 
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I have no right, being a layman, to be dogmatic. My judg- 
ment, however, is that it is not integral to the pact. It pre- 
pared the way for the pact. 

The explanations contained in the correspondence are an 
attempt to anticipate the decision of a court of law, or the 
decent opinion of mankind. The explanations are not legal 
or binding upon the signatories because they are in the 
correspondence, but because they are in the law. It would 
have been legally as well as morally futile to sign a treaty 
which asserted or assumed a meaning contrary to the under- 
standing arrived at under the three questions asked. 

The right of self-defense cannot be alienated by con- 
tractual or any other legal procedure. 

The right to withdraw the benefits arising under a con- 
tract from a violator of that contract is both legally and 
ethically inevitable. 

And if a party to a superior contract breaks the contract, 
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and thereby automatically breaks an inferior contract, the 
penalties of the inferior contract may be applied without 
any inhibition in law, in equity or in common sense. 

To these three conclusions the negotiators came. Their 
conclusions registered no addition to or subtraction from 
the contract which they were about to sign. They regis- 
tered a common understanding of what any court of law 
would hold in the circumstances which their correspondence 
envisaged, even if there had been no correspondence at 
all. They are integral to the pact, then, not because they 
are in the correspondence, but because they are integral 
to the body of universally recognized law, and in the ra- 
tional common sense of mankind. 


The next article will be on “Se_r-DEFENSE AND THE 
Prace Pact.” 


Is Catholicism Changing?r 


By Donald A. Lowrie 


Protestant Christian, is very much what the Ger- 

mans call an “orts-patriot”; he may know a good 
deal about his own denomination, its total membership, its 
mission budget, and even have a vague idea as to the 
articles of faith or church government peculiar to his own 
sect. But about his neighbors of other denominations he 
cares little and knows less. They are outsiders, and there 
interest halts. And if this is the case with other Protestant 
denominations, it is all the more true of our neighbors of 
the other confessions, Orthodox and Catholic. Not every 
\merican community has direct contact with Orthodoxy, 
so this relationship, or lack of it, is more natural, although 
many Americans are now beginning to sense the great profit 
Protestantism in general and American Protestantism in 
particular might draw from a closer acquaintance with the 
eastern church. But the Roman Catholics are our neigh- 
bors everywhere and our knowledge of that church is almost 
as vague as our knowledge of other Protestant groups. 


[ree MYTHICAL PERSON, the average American 


INHERITED PREJ UDICES 


Almost as vague, for the average American has in- 
herited from his protestant ancestors certain definite in- 
hibitions and prejudices. He knows a few stock phrases 
about holy water and confession and the sign of the cross. 
And he knows, or thinks he knows, a limited number of 
facts about the Roman church. This list of facts may vary 
in different cases and sections of the country, but some 
opinions are almost universal. The Roman Catholic church 
is commonly thought of as an enormously strong organiza- 
tion, as solid and as homogeneous as a steel ingot, and just 
as impressionable. Because much has been said of its 
“changeless dogma” the Roman Catholic church is be- 
lieved to be as stable as it is homogeneous. The idea of 
movements, or differences of opinion, or of changes within 
the church is hard to grasp. 





But an organism whose processes of change have 
ceased is a dead organism and the Catholic church, even 
in the conception of Protestants, is very much alive. 
Gradually we are coming to see that beneath a calm and 
unperturbed exterior the Roman Catholic church contains 
sharp differences of opinion and movements which portend 
significant changes in both the forms and the practices of 


the church. 
AWAY-FROM-ROME IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Recent articles in the Atlantic Monthly and the comment 
they evoked have made it clear that within the Roman 
church in America all is not so simple and one-minded as 
might be. When Catholics begin to write of the forma- 
tion of an American church, separate from Rome and 
Roman influence, it is evident how deeply new ideas have 
taken root. But that America is not alone in this, that 
significant changes are under way in Europe as well, is less 
well known. It is the purpose of this article to indicate 
some of the European instances of alterations in the Roman 
church. 

One of the most portentous events in the religious life 
of Europe since the war, was the away-from-Rome move- 
ment in Czechoslovakia, which culminated in the organiza- 
tion of the Czechoslovak church. At the outset the new 
church bade fair to develop into a second Church of Eng- 
land, with an ecclesiastical personality as distinct and an 
influence as powerful in the republic, as is the English 
church in its own sphere of action. Some critics think it 
still has such an opportunity, in spite of the surprising 
diversity of dogmatic opinion among its leaders and mem- 
bers. Some of those who left the Roman church have found 
themselves dogmatically at home in Orthodoxy. Others, a 
smaller number, have drifted toward Protestantism. And 
among the leading priests and laymen of the Czechoslovak 
church today are to be found all shades of theological be- 
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liefs, from the young doctor of theology who nearly upset 
a great student Christian conference last year by his bland 
remark that he considered it quite superfluous, in our times, 
for an intelligent man to believe in God, to conservatives 
who are on the verge of doing penance and being received 
back into the mother church. 

Yet all of these joined in deserting Rome. It was no 
small matter to break the connections of a lifetime and 
withdraw from the old, immovable church. Especially is 
this true in central Europe, where life is so hard and 
economic pressure so high that one of the highest goals in 
life is security, the assurance of a permanent position and, 
above all, of provision for old age. Only some very power- 
National and 
patriotic motives there were, to be sure, but dogmatics 
played a part, as well. This powerful group of priests and 
lay-leaders demanded communion in both kinds, as did Huss 
500 years before. They demanded the right of the clergy 
to marry. They stood for a democratic form of church 
service, where all the people participated. These “heresies” 
they all shared, together with a surprising variety of 
theological concepts, more or less individual. 


ful motive could account for this exodus. 


THE OPPORTUNITY TO SPEAK FREELY 


Perhaps the most significant element in the whole circum- 
stance is this: these priests and laymen, men of middle 
age and past, have certainly not learned their present dogma 
or lack of it in the few years they have been separated from 
Rome. The difference evidently consists in their new free- 
dom: the opportunity to say what they really believe, with 
no fear of hierarchical displeasure or ecclesiastical discipline. 
A few years ago this whole body of men would have been 
quite indistinguishable from the rest of the larger group 
of those who have remained within the fold of the Catholic 
church. The would un- 
doubtedly have included them in his conception of the homo- 
geneity of Catholicism. The question at once arises whether 
all the heterodox quit the Roman church, leaving it truly 
the doctrinal diamond, without flaw or blemish, which it is 
so often taken to be. 


average Protestant observer 


Of course the exodus was not complete. The probability 
is that those who went so far as to step out, risking loss 
of position, of property, and of a secure future, formed 
the minority. This offers good basis for the assumption 
that within the Catholic church in Europe are movements 
and diversities of opinion which are bound to have great 
influence on the future as have those others which have 
deserted their former spiritual home. It is an open ques- 
tion whether Luther or Loyola caused greater changes in 
the church. One left, or was pushed out, and the other 
worked from within. 

A brief acquaintance with some of the present-day 
movements in European Catholicism is sufficient to con- 
firm such an assumption. Take for instance the “Neuland 
Bewegung” in Austria, one of the few remaining youth 
movements, of which there was such a multitude in Ger- 
many and in Austria just after the war. Most of them 
have been like mountain streams flowing out upon a sandy 
plain: for want of a fixed channel, they have been dis- 
sipated altogether. But this Catholic young people’s society 
has found its main purpose in a re-discovery of the spiritual 
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values in Catholicism, an attempt to get back into the 
atmosphere of the church of the early Christian centuries, 
Part of their activity has been in the direction of a new 
experience of the liturgy, and especially of the eucharist, 
There is an effort to have the whole group share in the 
church services, a sense of group prayer and group responsi- 
bility. In some cases priests are leaders of such groups, in 
others the moving spirits are laymen. Combined with this, 
the “Neuland” movement seeks simplicity of life, and the 
Christianizing of all society. To them St. Francis is more 
than an historical figure; he is ideal and example. To see 
these groups in their simple clothing, or better still to share 
life with them in a camp or in the university, is to sense 
new spiritual currents moving beneath the surface of the 
church in Austria. 


NEW ATTITUDES TOWARD NON-CATHOLICS 


These new movements have involved new attitudes to- 
ward non-Catholic groups. As a Russian saint once re- 
marked, the walls that divide the confessions may be high, 
but they do not reach to heaven. And even a limited 
ecumenical experience demonstrates how true spiritual life 
recognizes the same in others, loves contact with it, regard- 
less of the confessional labels attached. In their seeking 
a deeper Christian life, these fine young Catholics have most 
naturally come into contact with other groups striving in 
the same direction, and cooperation with them has been 
inevitable. In Austria such cooperation has been especially 
close among university students. Joint conferences have 
been held, with both Protestant and Catholic clergy present. 
Joint meetings are led alternately by a Protestant pastor 
and a Catholic priest. Public work, such as the organiza- 
tion of lectures and the sale of religious literature, has 
been arranged by Protestants and Catholics working to- 
gether. The results have benefited all concerned. 

Which may explain why further cooperation is permitted 
by the Roman hierarchy. It is an open secret that this 
group of earnest young people has vastly more influence and 
brings more students into the service of the church than 
do the official Catholic student chaplains. This may be the 
reason why certain of the clerical leaders of the “Neuland” 
movement enjoy a freedom of speech and movement quite 
unusual in European Catholicism. They have attended inter- 
confessional conferences, and participated in student gather- 
ings led by Protestants. Addresses have been made and 
articles written which, while doubtless Catholic in the 
original sense of that word, were just as certainly not 
Roman. And yet these great spirits are loyal sons of their 
church and apparently labor under no difficulties placed in 
their way by their superiors. Some outsiders have been 
inclined to explain this immunity from episcopal inter- 
ference by the great popularity of the men in question 
among the Catholic youth of Austria. Others believe it is 
simply another instance of Austrian “laissez faire.” The 
true reason is doubtless that these men in their movement 
are adding new spiritual life and influence to the old 
church in Austria, in a time when many other forces are 
effectively weakening both. 

Or take the new Catholic movement in southern Ger- 
many. It is true that this has been in existence for several 
decades, but its real force has developed only since the 
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war. Working under the title of a “Volksbildungs Verein,” 
popular education society, this powerful organization is 
active along lines similar to that of the Austrian youth 
movement. One special phase of the movement in Ger- 
many is “the struggle for a new conception of the church,” 
as one of its leaders stated in a recent interview. “We want 
to know the church as a community of Christians, as the 
ever-living body of the ever-living Christ. Our people 
want to experience the church in this way, instead of 
thinking of it as primarily an external, legal institution. 
The creation and development of such an organization was 
probably a historical necessity, but only as a protection 
for the church’s inner spiritual life. Some of us think 
the organization side has been over-emphasized and that is 
why we are seeking to get a new glimpse of the pneumatic 
church, the living body and spirit of Christ. One body, 
made up of many living members.” 

In this connection a new liturgical movement has grown 
up in southern Germany. As in the early church, the liturgy 
is again celebrated as a communal act by all present. All 
participate in the responses, instead of having them said 
by one deacon at the altar. In some groups each person 
lays his own wafer on the altar for consecration, receiving 
it again in the communion. This renews the primitive Chris- 
tian conception of a sacrifice to God by the whole body 
of the faithful. The movement is growing, and is bound 
to have wide influence upon not only the attitude, but 
eventually the practice, and hence upon the philosophy of 
the Roman Catholic church in Germany. 

Consider for a moment what it means. A new concep- 
tion of the church as a body where each member takes an 
important part. The liturgy celebrated by all, for all, in- 
stead of being a divine and distant drama performed by 
the priest at the altar, for the faithful to look at. Democ- 
racy in the place of aristocracy. Spirit instead of the 
letter of the law. 


MAGNIFYING THE RELIGIOUS SIDE 


\s another example of new tendencies in the old church 
take the so-called “Action Catholique” organized under dif- 
ferent names in several central European countries. This 
is an official movement, supported directly from Rome, 
whose purpose is the christianization of the whole of life. 
Stated in other terms, it is an attempt to strengthen the 
religious, as over against the political, wing of the Catholic 
church. The most spiritually minded of both clergy and lay- 
men have eagerly responded and much valuable work has 
heen done. Literature has been published, educational cam- 
paigns instituted and many special sermons have been 
preached. An interesting by-product of this effort has been 
again new attitudes toward non-Catholics. In some coun- 
tries, where the political Catholics are especially chauvinis- 
tic as regards Protestants, their adversaries in the church 
have ipso facto come into a sort of implicit entente with 
Protestants, at least with those who think their calling in 
life to be something other than a continued and empty 
“protest” against Rome. This movement is supposedly 
under the patronage of the present pope, and is increasingly 
influential. 

Or take the Catholic journals devoted to church unity, 
such as Irenikon, published by the Paulist fathers in Bel- 
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gium. This is a quarterly whose express purpose is the 
cultivation of friendly relationship with other confessions 
Maintaining the highest intellectual standards, it recruits 
its contributors from among the best writers in Europe. 
Protestant and Orthodox as well as Catholic, men like 
d’Herbigny and Bulgakov. Here one finds articles by an 
Orthodox priest, explaining his church’s attitude toward 
the virgin Mary. Or a Catholic thinker writes on new 


tendencies in German Protestantism, all in the most 
sincerely friendly and sympathetic spirit. Without ac- 
quaintance first, how can one expect friendship? And 


friendship is essential to unity. To be sure, such publica- 
tions envisage unity in the form of a return to Rome, but 
their attitude toward other confessions, their breadth of 
tolerance and their sincere desire to appreciate other groups 
are something quite different from Rome's traditional ex- 
clusiveness. In fact some have become so different as to 
precipitate their suppression, as was the case with Una 
Sancta, one of the best of this type, eventually suspended 
by papal order. 


A COMMON DIRECTION 


To suppose the few movements here mentioned to be 
the full total of such changes taking place within the 
Catholic church would be naive. There may be others 
equally significant, tending other ways. Most of those noted 
here seem to have a common direction. A consideration 
of that problem formed part of the interview mentioned 
above. A new conception of the church as one, visible and 
invisible, time and eternity, with all members of equal im- 
portance and value in it; salvation in this community, 
through it—is not that the conception the Eastern church 
has held through all the centuries? Or the eucharist sacri- 
ficed by the whole congregation and for all present, all 
joining in a common act—what is this but the “by all and 
for all” of the Orthodox liturgy? The “christianization of 
life” is equivalent to the gospel now being emphasized by 
Russian church leaders, that all of human life must be 
made Christian, social as well as personal. 

“Yes,” this Catholic leader said, “it is getting back to 
the place whence we all started—to where we were still 
one church. In the Catholic church the longing for unity 
in Christendom is as strong as elsewhere. Our church 
prayed for the success of the Stockholm conference, al- 
though it could not take official part in it. We, too, feel the 
need for unity. Many of us do not believe it will come 
through organization. It will be a gift of God, and there- 
fore a spiritual gift. And it is only in living our faith at 
its deepest spirituality that we can hope to deserve God’s 
gift.” 

The average American Protestant may have not many 
convictions about his own denomination, but he is quite 
sure his is the right one. And so his Orthodox brethren 
think of their faith, and the Catholics of theirs. Is it pos- 
sible that all are right? That if each really lived his 
faith at its richest and deepest, they all would be nearer 
the realization of their Master’s prayer—that all might be 
one? Certainly there is a great central body of common 
faith. Some thought on this, as well as an effort to become 
acquainted with the best in our neighbor’s faith, might 
profit us all. 








Psychology and the Soul 


By Albert W. Palmer 


EAR JOHN: 

I have been carrying two letters of yours around 

in my pocket the last two weeks, hoping I could find 

a quiet half hour or so to sit down and answer them. And 
the time hasn’t come until today! That will give you some 
idea of how driven I have been. Here are two quotations 
25 you 
wrote, “We are being told that there is no place for the soul 
in psychology according to physiology. 


which | want to comment upon: On September 


Professor Soandso 
doesn't believe in a soul anyway, I know. This surely is 
going to be an interesting year.” Then on the next day 
vou said, “Yesterday in psychology I never got so messed 
up in my poor head—we discussed consciousness—whether 
it existed and, if so, if we considered it in physical terms 
or in immaterial terms, which latter would mean it was of 
no consequence or use in the study of psych.” 

It seems to me your difficulty lies in the fact that your 
instructor has apparently not gotten across to you the basic 
idea that psychology, as a subject of scientific research, is 
a series of facts, of “behavior patterns” if you please, which 
can be studied objectively without in any way settling in 
advance the deeper underlying questions as to the existence 
or nature of the soul or the personality, whichever you 
choose to call it. One can study all these mental processes 
and reactions quite objectively regardless of whether one 
believes in a soul or not. The question as to the existence 
of the soul lies farther back. It is to be settled, not in the 
foreground of descriptive psychology, which is a science 
and like any other science merely reports and classifies 
ubserved facts, but in the deeper and back-lying field of 
philosophy where the meaning of the facts reported by 


psychology—and all the other sciences—comes up for re- 
view and consideration, where values as well as facts are 
weighed and tested. 


I. 


Descartes, the father of modern philosophy, said to him- 


self: I will doubt everything I can! But at last he struck 
the 


“I doubt, therefore 7 am!” 


bottom with famous formula: “Dubito, ergo sum!” 
He could not doubt his own 
self-conscious existence. To do that would be to commit 
mental suicide \ll thinking and all deciding has to stop 
unless one is willing to assume the reality of his own con- 
Now 


it may be entirely true, as you quote your professor as say- 


scious existence as an absolutely rock-bottom fact. 
ing, that “there is no place for the soul in psychology 
according to physiology” if you underscore the last three 
words 


“according to physiology.” This doesn’t mean that 


hilosophy, ethics, religion, may not demand a soul. It sim 
ply means that the psychological processes associated with 
human life can be studied, observed, catalogued, and tenta- 
tively explained on a purely material, mechanical and physi- 
cal basis. They can be so studied and explained because 
they are mechanical and physical. 

But the instructor in psychology in his hurry to plunge 
into his subject or, possibly in his obliviousness to the relig- 


ious difficulties his statement raises in the student’s mind, 
1428 


simply forget to stop and say, as he always should say: 
“But remember, young people, this doesn’t dispose of the 
reality of the soul at all. It simply transfers that discussion 
to the higher court where it belongs. You can explain a 
violin solo by Kreisler without any reference to Kreisler’s 
personality. It is so much wood, air and cat-gut agitated 
at a certain tempo and productive of certain vibrations of 
the atmosphere which impinge upon the tympanum of the 
ear and are by the adjacent nerves carried to the brain, 
where in some utterly mysterious way it is interpreted as 
But all this, after the mechanics of it has been 
completely explained, tabulated, pictured and reduced to 
mathematical formulae, leaves absolutely untouched the 
effect of that music upon the listener. Why did Kreisler 
move his bow in just that way? What thoughts and emo- 
tions stirred within him? What value did the sounds he 
from his violin have for the listener? All this is 
outside the mechanics of the situation. It belongs in the 


music. 


drew 
realm of values.” 


II. 


You look at a poem printed in a book. But, after you 
have explained all the mechanics of paper, ink and type, 
you have not even begun to touch the deeper problem of 
why, arranged in just those forms, paper, ink and type 
thrill you with thoughts, ideals and purposes. Yet, as the 
reader gazes at the little black marks, 


Tears are in his eyes, And in his ears 
The murmur of a thousand years! 


It is here, in a region above the physical and the mechani- 
cal, that the necessity for faith in some unit of personality 
which we call a So 
psychology quite fearlessly. Put the soul up as on a shelf 
But remem- 


soul emerges. go on with your 


when you enter the laboratory if you want to! 
her that you cannot doubt the existence of your own con- 


any Descartes and that to 
explain the values which rise above mere material and 


sciousness more than could 
mechanical processes, to explain the meanings of life— 
music, poetry, love, great ideals, great art, longing, prayer, 
religion—a soul is so necessary that if you banished it 
back under 


under that name it would promptly come 


another. 


Creed 


| BELIEVE in God the Absolute, at thought of whom 
I bow and keep silence. 
I believe in God the Father, proceeding from that Other, 
and maker of Heaven and Earth. 
1 believe in his Lord Anointed, who has shown 
way ; 
And in his Holy Spirit, our Comforter, dwelling among us. 


us the 


I believe in angels and archangels, ministers of the Most 
High ; 

In spirits that live in fire, air, water, and earth,—ministers 
all. 


No ve 
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| believe in the dread power of Lucifer and his dark hosts, 
who long ago forsook the ranks of the blessed; but 
must at the end of the ages return and worship. 

| believe in myself, undying spark from the great Flame, 
invincible through Time and Change. 

| believe in the cosmic journey of my soul from the house 
of the Father, through countless periods of light and 
darkness, till I come again to his bosom. 

| believe in prayer, when my soul, in pain or stress or dark- 
ness, reaches out for the Holy One, to touch the hem 
of his garment, and is at peace. 
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I believe in the communion of earnest souls everywhere, 
sending forth from every group prayers that move 
mountains. 

I believe in the bread of life, and the wine of the Spirit, 
without which we perish. 

1 believe that error dies, and sorrow passes away; but 
Truth and Joy are eternal. 

I believe that Love conquers all hate; that Faith pierces all 
doubt ; that God is in his Heaven. 

Amen. 

CHARLES BALLARD. 


BOOK § 


God and Betelgeuse 


Living in the Twentieth Century: A Consideration of How 
We Got this Way. By Harry Elmer Barnes. Bobbs-Merrill, 
$3.50. 


HE VALUE of Professor Barnes’ summary, critique 

and evaluation of recent cultural, economic and social 

progress lies partly in the vast amount of pertinent in- 
iormation which he presents in sprightly style, partly in the 
author’s suggestive comments upon the tendencies of modern 
thought and civilization, and partly in the number of his 
judgments which provoke dissent and stimulate the reader to 
formulate and defend his own interpretations of phenomena 
of contemporary life. The table of contents suggests, by its 
comprehensiveness, the Encyclopedia Brittanica. The book 
contains more than any one man can possibly know except by 
compilation from the primary and even from the secondary 
sources. A list of the chapter headings will be the fairest in- 
dication of the vast comprehensiveness of the materials here 
assembled: the old regime, the nineteenth century; scientific 
progress and its intellectual implications; the coming of the 
empire of machines; the revolution in power, transportation 
and communication; changes in material culture produced 
primarily by applied chemistry; the factory system; the newer 
capitalism and the proletarian challenge; social phases of the 
new regime; proposals for social and economic reconstruction ; 
constitutional government, republicanism and democracy; na- 
tionalism, imperialism, war and peace; the new history. 

This is another of those “orientation courses” which serve 
the purpose of making the student, or the reader, aware not 
only of the more important facts regarding the scientific and 
other advances of the last eighty years but of the implications 
of these changes with reference to his general view of the 
world, his modes of thought, and his social attitudes. Strictly 
speaking, this is not a scientific age. It is an age in which a 
relatively few scientists and inventors have produced mar- 
velously ingenious devices which non-scientific people can 
operate for their amusement or convenience by pressing the 
button, twirling the knobs, stepping on the gas, or dropping 
a nickel in the slot. There was never a slogan which so well 
described the public to which it was addressed as, “You press 
the button, we do the rest.” With reference to the operation 
of any particular mechanism, it is of course not necessary 
that everyone should be able to “do the rest.” We do not all 
need to be competent practitioners of every kind of technology 
—which is fortunate, because it would be impossible. But it is 
important that one should form a world-view that will be in 
some sort of harmony with the things that are taken for 


granted as forming the warp and woof of daily existence. 

It is in unfolding the religious and ethical corollaries of the 
newer scientific discoveries that Professor Barnes will perhaps 
give most offense. Astronomy has expanded the space-and 
time limits of the universe to such an extent that it seems to 
him quite absurd that any God capable of creating it should be 
interested in the inhabitants of this puny and ephemeral planet. 
“The implication of the size and distance of Betelgeuse would 
be adequate to blow sky-high the foundations of the whole 
set of moral conceptions of Judaism and Christianity. ... / All 
of the assumptions and premises underlying orthodox Juda 
ism and fundamentalist Christianity evaporate the moment one 
grasps thoroughly what is implied in the recent discoveries con- 
cerning Betelgeuse or Antares. Once these theological props 
for conventional morality disappear, we shall face a notable re- 
construction of ethics in harmony with scientific facts.” Any 
objection which may be filed against this rather nonchalant 
dismissal of God from the scene is not to be directed against 
its recognition that a geocentric God does not fit in a universe 
which has vastly outgrown even the heliocentric stage, and that 
the fundamentalist theology is, equally with Dante’s cosmology, 
inconsistent with the known facts about the world. Nor can 
valid protest be made against the suggestion that morality for 
this age must rest upon a scientific study of conduct and its 
consequences rather than upon the sanctions of a theology 
which is itself no longer tenable. But there is a range of 
religious experiences and values to which Professor Barnes 
seems to be quite insensitive. One cannot quite charge him 
with explicitly asserting that God and religion must vanish 
from the scene as the little old primitive “geocentric God” with- 
ers under the burning gaze of the magnified Betelgeuse, but he 
has no positive suggestion to offer in this emergency except 
that science must come to the rescue. What he has to say on 
this topic is all to the good, but the things which he leaves 
unsaid are equally important. For these, one must have re- 
course to other writers—those who have come to realize the 
possibility of a conception of God which shall not be tied to 
the ignorance of a pre-scientific age. 

WINFRED Ernest GARRISON, 


Books in Brief 


The main facts in regard to Mussolini’s early career, before 
and during the war, are already well known. He recounts them 
again without significant additions in My AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
(Scribner’s, $3.50), and adds his story of the rise and triumph 
of fascism and his interpretation of its philosophy and program. 
It is, in substance, an ex parte history of fascism and impas- 
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sioned apology for it. He gives no more quarter to his an- 
tagonists in his record than he has given in his attitude toward 
them. His opponent in a duel was “a mean sort of journalist” 
who showed “physical cowardice,” and there is no mock modesty 
—‘“the principle could not have existed and lived and could not 
be triumphant except under my command, my guidance, my 
support and my spurs.” All of which is true enough but no 
American political leader would dare to write like that. Il Duce 
shows no sign of retirement, he considers that his work is only 
Its purpose, among other things, is to “make Italy 
great, respected, and feared.” 


begun. 


Jim Fisk was the partner and associate of Jay Gould and 
Daniel Drew, the bitter opponent of Commodore Vanderbilt, 
His 
life, as written by Robert H. Fuller in JusrLee Jim (Macmillan, 


and the ally, for their mutual advantage, of Boss Tweed. 


$3.50), is the story of the most glittering, flamboyant, and self- 
confident personality of the palmiest days of crooked finance im- 
mediately following the civil war. For further particulars 
about the exploits of this precious triumvirate—Gould, Fisk 
and Drew—see the recent life of Jay Gould, and Bouck White’s 
“Book of Daniel Drew.” Fisk has been forgotten, or has never 
been known, even by many well informed people of the present 
day. Younger readers, after racking their memories to recall 
who Fisk was, will wonder whether he furnishes enough mate- 
rial for a biography. He does, and some to spare. It is not 
the kina of biography that would be issued by his campaign 
committee if he were a candidate for office, or put out by his 
sorrowing family as a memorial to his virtues, but it is an im- 
portant and exciting contribution to the social history of Amer- 
ica in the ’60’s and ’70’s, The title page—which is what Lowell 
calls “an old-fashioned title-page such as presents a tabular 
view of the volume’s contents”—recites the main points of his 
spectacular career: “How he traveled with Van Amberg’s 
made a fortune in contraband cotton; lost it in Wall 
street; joined Jay Gould in capturing the Erie railroad; fought 


circus ; 


Commodore Vanderbilt to a draw ; exposed the Credit Mobilier ; 
ruined Daniel Drew; ran the Fall River line as admiral; or- 
ganized and put through the gold panic and the disaster of 
Black Friday; brought French opera bouffe to America; be 
came colonel of the ninth regiment; fell in love, and was mur- 


dered by his bosom friend, Edward S. Stokes.” Some scenario! 


The imposing opus by Fred Albert Shannon, entitled Tue 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE UNION ARMy, 
1861-1865 (Arthur H. Clark Company, Cleveland, 2 volumes, 
$25.00), covers the field which lies between political and 
military history—or the area in which politics and war over- 
lapped, as they did with devastating consequences in the civil 
war. It treats such topics as recruiting, munitions, feeding 
and clothing the soldiers, slackers and conscientious objectors. 
Here again is social history and of the highest grade. It is 
an admirable piece of research which should make the reputa- 
tion of the author, who is professor of history in the Kansas 
State Agricultural college, though the work is too expensive 
and the edition is too limited to circulate widely beyond the 
larger libraries and the professional students of history. In 
his reference to the relation of states-rights to the army, the 
author correctly asserts that states-rights has never been a 
principle but always an expedient for getting something desired 
or avoiding something feared. An interesting monograph could 
be written on states-rights as an instrument of political op- 
portunism. 


Dr. Grenfell had a real vacation. That, in itself, is an es- 
sential announcement. His usual vacation consisted in going 
to some other part of Labrador and working a little harder 
than ordinary. But he took a real vacation lately and went 
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around the world. The literary result is LABRapor Looxs a7 
THE Orient, by Sir Wilfred T. Grenfell (Houghton Miffin, 
$5.00). As a book of travel it is not remarkable, but the Lab- 
rador doctor has keen eyes and broad sympathies and is a good 
traveling companion. His genial and earnest personality dif- 
fuses itself through the record of travels and observations. 


A thrilling chapter in the history of modern Christianity js 
Roaps To THE City oF Gop, by Basil Mathews (Doubleday, 
$1.00). It is a report of the Jerusalem conference and an 
outlook on the problems of world missions from the point of 
view developed there. 


Two new volumes in the Modern Library: Tue Lire of 
MICHELANGELO, by John Addington Symonds, and Tue Pui- 
LOSOPHY OF SCHOPENHAUER, by Irwin Edman (Modern Li- 
brary, 95 cents each). 


We are told on the cover of the new edition of Peter Pan, 
by J. M. Barrie (Scribner's, $1.25), that the long-loved 
“Peter Pan” is here done into book form for the first time 
in its protracted but otherwise ageless life. It seems incredible. 
If a new generation has arisen that knows not Peter Pan 
let them seize the opportunity to become acquainted. Readers 
of the play have the advantage of being able to follow Barrie’s 
whimsical and elaborate stage directions, which, like Shaw’s 
introductions, are even better than the play. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Catastrophic Jesus 


Epirork THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: The November 8 issue of The Christian Cestury con- 
tains an article by Justin Wroe Nixon on “Walter Rauschen- 
busch—Ten Years After,” and it shows that the author labors 
under the illusion that modern scholarship still says what it 
did in the times of Rauschenbusch about the question whether 
Jesus preached “ideals” or a “program.” It is quite true that 
scholars were once almost unanimous that Matthew 24, Mark 
13, and parts of Luke 17-21 show a later re-editing of the gos- 
Not a few of them still teach that sort of thing. In fact, 
everything that savors of end-of-the-worldism has for almost a 
century been “proved” spurious. 

Of course, eisegesis has always been more delectable than 
exegesis. It has been the fruitful mother of denominationalism. 
It has been no less successful in cramming our library shelves 
with works that—for all their merits—are terribly confusing, 
particularly those which were written over the signatures of men 
whose pens were dipped in the magic ink of “scholarship” (for 
that meant that we were to take them with more than usual 
seriousness). Now I do not mean to cast a slur on scholarship, 
but I do attempt to distinguish between scholars and scholars. 
Which last is a hard thing to do. For—to return to our subject 
—one is almost deafened by the acclaim given to men who 
demonstrate, as scholars, that Jesus held forth ideals of an earthly 
kingdom, that the sermon on the mount was mot meant as a sort 
of interims-ethik, and that the passages recording the catas- 
trophic end of the world as being near at hand “show a later 
hand.” 

It is my persuasion, however, that certain modern students 
of the inter-testamental literature are swinging back to the old 
conservative position that Jesus was the true author of the 
synoptic passages above named. I suggest that The Christian 
Century ask Professor Leslie E. Fuller of Garrett Biblical in- 
stitute to present some material on this. Dr. Fuller has as full 
a command of the literature of Jesus’ days as any I know of. 
There are men who admit that Jesus believed to the full what 
he taught in the chapters mentioned, but that he did not regard 
them as of equal importance with his ethical teachings. Again 
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I fear that this is a case of eisegesis, for our Lord was never 
more in earnest than when he pronounced his views of the im- 
minent future. It is franker to say with Professor Fuller that 
one can reject that side of the Master’s teachings. 

Whether one still has the true Jesus left after rejecting such 
important elements of his views is to me a serious question. For 
there is involved a pessimistic outlook, as far as this world’s 
amenableness to betterment is concerned, that Jesus certainly 
had. And such an outlook was based not only on tradition, I 
dare say, but also on the Lord’s own insight about the nature 
of the world and man (particularly man). It is manifestly not 
fair to say that Jesus would have agreed with us had he lived 
today. In Dr. Sheldon’s “In His Steps” the author says that 
he believes Jesus would have frowned on advertisements for 
tobacco in our newspapers, for example. Ah, who can tell! It 
is best to take the gospels as they stand, and to extract as best 
we may what Jesus’ fundamental views were. The old pulpit 
toned people up to be like Jesus. Today we tone up Jesus to 
be like ourselves. The former may have created denominations 
and much sound and fury, but it was an honest attempt to do 
Jesus justice. It is really an amazing thing to hear believers in 
the depravity of man spoken of as cynics, while Jesus goes 
scot-free. 


Downers Grove, III. Q. Breen. 


The Peril of the Symbol 


Evitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: It appeals to me that in your editorial on “The Peril 
of the Gothic” you have missed seeing the real danger. The 
real danger is not in the interpretation of the symbol, but in 
the symbol itself—in symbolism. Before I began worrying 
whether the Gothic would be taken to represent esthetics or 
ethics, I would ask whether the Gothic cathedral is beautiful or 
ethical. Was it built because somebody wanted to erect a 
piece of art; or because a community of men and women be- 
lieved it would make them more idealistic, more unselfish, more 
concerned about the misery and injustice about them? If for 
the latter reason, there might be some question as to whether 
some of the money used to buy colored glass might not better 
have been spent to educate some poor boy. Farmers here in 
Kansas wonder how it is that the Christians of Chicago have 
such wonderful facilities for worshiping God and still allow 
as much poverty and crime and corrupt politics as they do. 
But even the particular symbol in question is not the chief 
point of argument, in my mind. It is my conviction that all 
symbolism is perilous. The symbol is too often a substitute 
for the reality, rather than a step toward it. The symbol of 
God satisfies the hunger of our hearts, which ought to be satis- 
fied only by severe and terrible living. It was for this reason, 
I believe, that Bill Simpson refused to pose as an idol of 
godliness for the rest of us; and that he insists that Gandhi, 
Tolstoi, St. Francis, or even Jesus is nothing. Our worship of 
them is a mere patronage of virtue, and not an effective aspira- 
tion toward it. That is the peril of the Gothic, as well as the 
peril of all ritualism and worship. He that builds a cathedral 
is liable to let that-act be a justification for his unethical be- 
havior. He that worships is liable to let his patronage of good- 
ness take the place of his good deeds. 
Kirwin, Kan. 


Brother Bill’s Orthodoxy 


Eprror THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: It is natural to be hurt at Brother Bill Simpson's 
seeming total lack of orthodoxy concerning Jesus as set forth 
in his letter, as was Mr. Coalson. And it certainly is not my 
own attitude concerning Jesus. But before we turn our backs 
upon Brother Bill completely we ought to remind ourselves that 
Jesus cared nothing for orthodox attitudes toward himself. All 
he asked for—and no less—was orthodoxy of living. “Why call 
ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things that I say?” “Not 
every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, but he that doeth 
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the will of my father.” “These are my mother, brothers and 
sisters, they that hear the word of God and do it.” “Lord, we 
saw one casting out demons and we forbade him. Forbid him 
not, for he that is not against me is with me.” And that parable 
of the two sons, the one so respectful to his father, but failing 
to go to the field. The other so disrespectful, but who went! 
We have still to learn that Jesus insists upon orthodoxy of 
deeds, not creeds. 

Though I may appear to be more orthodox about Jesus than 
Brother Bill, yet until I am willing to forego every variety of 
luxury, peel the extra coat from my back, and set forth to live 
brotherhood in an absolute abandon to doing Jesus’ will, it be- 
hooves me to be very humble and keep silent concerning Brother 
Bill’s “doxy.” For in reality his is the only orthodoxy. We 
have nothing to fear concerning the exaltation of Jesus, or the 
lack of it, from any man who lives Jesus to the literal limit. 

Dickinson College, CHESTER WARREN QuiMByY. 

Carlisle, Pa. 


Campus Religion and Janitors 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: In a recent issue of your journal you mentioned three 
significant facts concerning the dedication of the University of 
Chicago’s new chapel. Might I call to your attention another? 
That fourth fact is that in the minds of some there seems to 
be a strange incongruity between a great university, which likes 
to be considered liberal in religion and in other things, having 
a Gothic cathedral, costing $2,000,000 and endowed for another 
$1,000,000, dedicated to the purpose of making religion vital 
for this university's students, and at the same time paying the 
janitors of the university buildings a wage which the depart- 
ments of industrial relations and of social ethics would classify 
as a “poverty wage.” (That is unless the university may have 
very recently changed its janitor’s wage scale very appreciably 
upward.) To those who forget this fact the new dedication 
may seem to give promise of great things in the religious life 
of the university, but for those who remember the dedication 
will remain until the end a hollow mockery. 
Gurnee, III. 


Is There More Than One Such Church? 


Epitor THe CrristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: On a hot Sabbath morning in July I found myself in a 
large eastern city walking by a church and saw a large number 
entering. I followed and was met on the steps by a middle- 
aged man who greeted me heartily. His accent and his features 
showed him to be a foreigner. He handed me over to an- 
other whom I took to be a Jew, who conducted me to a front 
seat and furnished with a hymn book, a responsive reading book 
and a church bulletin. I wondered if I was in the right church. 
I heard the organ, which was invisible, sending forth some 
beautiful music. I looked in the left corner and saw a colored 
man was organist. When the preacher entered I saw he was 
white and an Anglo-Saxon. When the offering was taken six 
men stepped forward, two were Jews, two Caucasians and two 
Negroes. As we stood up to sing before the sermon I looked 
over the audience of eight to nine hundred people and saw a 
number of colored people, some Chinese and Japanese, and 
many other foreigners. This then was the fulfillment of the 
declaration, “My house shall be called a house of prayer for all 
nations.” 

I have attended church for over eighty years in nearly every 
country on the globe, and have been a Methodist preacher for 
sixty years, yet this was the first church service I ever at- 
tended which fulfilled the declaration of Christ. I wonder if 
readers of The Christian Century know of any other Chris- 
tian church where not the worshipers only but officials of the 
church are of all nations. We talk a great deal about the 
brotherhood of man and oneness of the race but where do we 
practice it? 

Bell, Calif. 
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Dr. Lloyd Douglas Resigns 
From Los Angeles Work 


Rev. Lloyd C. Douglas, who left Akron, 


O., two years ago to enter upon the pas- 
torate of the First Congregational church, 
Los Angeles, Cal., has resigned, and will 
probably return east. fn his resignation 
statement, Dr. Douglas referred to the 
fact that he had found two parties in the 
church, and that he thought best, in con- 
sideration of all the facts, that he elimi- 
nate himself. In the course of his state- 
ment, he said: “Anybody who, seeing a 
church row in the offing, can think of a 
good way to head it off, should be called 
blessed, I think, by both factions, if he 
suggests his remedy. I now crave that 
blessing. Rather regretfully, grateful to 
the very considerable majority who have 
been loyal and cooperative, and without 
any bitterness toward those who have not 
seen eye to eye with me, I offer my res- 
ignation to take effect on the last day of 
January.” 


Mr. Rockefeller, Jr.. Makes Gift 
To Rochester Divinity School 

At a meeting of the trustees of Colgate- 
Rochester divinity school, of Rochester, 
N. Y., held Nov. 7, Rev. A. W. Beaven, 
chairman of the board, made an announce- 
ment in behalf of a committee of which 
he was chairman, that Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., had made a conditional gift of 
$1,250,000 to the divinity school for the 
purchase of a new campus and erection 
of buildings thereon. The gift 1s condi- 
tioned upon the raising of $250,000 by 
the school from other gift sources. At 
the same meeting Dr. Clarence A. Bar- 
bour presented his resignation from the 
presidency of the divinity school in view 
of his acceptance of the presidency of 
Brown university. A committee of fif- 
teen, of which Dr. C. S. Savage of Roch- 
ester is chairman, was appointed to nomi- 
nate Dr. Barbour’s successor. 


Cleveland Baptist Church 
Receives Large Gift 

Mrs. Hattie Bartley, widow of the late 
R. A. Bartley, Toledo, O., merchant, has 
just made a gift of $200,000 to First Bap- 
tist church, Toledo, to open the diamond 
jubilee campaign to complete the present 
church building in connection with the 
75th anniversary of the church. The 
$200,000 presented to the church by Mrs. 
Bartley will be devoted only in part to 
the construction of the final unit of the 
church. A portion of it will go into a 
permanent endowment fund for the 
church, the congregation being asked, as a 
stipulation of the donor, to match her gift 
with $125,000. This will adequately pro- 
vide for the completion of the structure. 
The crusade is being led by Rev. Frank 
H. Divine, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Rev. Al- 
bert K. Morris is pastor of the church. 


Episcopal Laymen Denounce 
Materialism and Nationalism 

About 150 laymen of the Episcopal dio- 
cese of Chicago gathered at St. James 
church, Chicago, Nov. 1, for the annual 
laymen’s conference on the church's pro- 
gram. The church faces the task of de- 
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throning a mechanistic and materialistic 
idealism which now dominates the race, 
Rev. Edward M. Cross, bishop of Spo- 
kane, declared in the course of his ad- 


dresses to the conference. He pleaded 
for a spiritual awakening which would 
“place first things first.” Rev. Logan H. 
Roots, bishop of Hankow, the other con- 


British Table Talk 


London, October 31. 

UT of the first dozen diocesan synods 
two have voted against the advice of 
Lambeth. These two are the important 
dioceses of London and Liverpool. The 
others have given a general approval to 


the temporary 
The Church Synods and measures which 
The Prayer Book the majority 


of the bishops 
support. Birmingham has not had a synod 
at all. In London the Anglo-catholics 
and the evangelicals, without any formal 
agreement, have acted together, and said 
the same thing for opposite reasons. The 
Anglo-catholics say “No” because they 
wish to escape from the restrictions of the 
new book; the evangelicals because they 
want more restrictions! The London vote 
when logically analyzed means this, ac- 
cording to one critical observer: 
“We won't use the book of 1662, 
And we won't use the book of 1928, 
But we consider that our bishop is 
quite justified in insisting that prac- 


tices authorized in neither of them 
shall be suppressed.” 
There is once more a deadlock. What 


the bishops will do when they weigh the 
results of the synods, we shall know in 
due course. Meanwhile the Church of 
England, divided in its ways of public 
worship, is facing with splendid courage 
and a growing unity the world test of the 
Christian church. At a great assembly in 
York next week the church will receive 
the last of the World Call report, by 
means of which its missionary statesmen 
have spoken to every parish in England. 
* * * 

The Premier and the League 
Of Nations’ Union 

The tenth anniversary of the League 
of Nations’ union was celebrated on Oct. 





26 in the Albert hall. The union has now 
723,664 members with 2,710 branches. The 
meeting was most impressive for many 
reasons. The king sent a message in 
which he spoke of the league as the chief 
hope of the world. Sir Eric Drummond, 
the secretary-general of the league, was 
there; Viscount Grey and Mr. Clynes were 
on the platform, and the prime minister 
spoke. It is not to his references to cur- 
rent political events I would call attention, 
for these will have been reported fully 
in America. But I should like to set down 
his words upon the general theme of seek- 
ing peace and ensuring it. More than 
once in recent years Mr. Baldwin has 
spoken in the name of all men of good- 
will, and spoken with simplicity and di- 
rectness and spiritual power. “The fact 
is that we have paid much too little atten- 
tion in the past to these tigrine impulses 
that lie deep down in human nature. Ii 
you think you are going to beat the things 
that culminate in hatred and in war with- 
out a spiritual fight you are foredoomed 
to failure. To make a vow with your lips 
is not enough. To sign a covenant with 
your pen is not enough. It savors of cry- 
ing ‘Lord, Lord’ Such of you now 
listening to me»who, as myself, were bap- 
tized, made a vow of a peculiarly solemn 
nature through your proxies—and you 
renewed it if you were ever confirmed— 
to renounce the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. I wonder how many of us have 
done it. I know myself I have not. I 
have tried often. I fall down again and 
again, and I know that if this vow of re- 
nunciation is to be kept it means a daily 
struggle until you fall into the grave. It 
is exactly the same with these old tiger 
instincts of human nature. You can only 
(Continued on page 1439) 





“I should like to see this book on the desk of every minister of the 
Gospel, and what's in it in the mind and heart of every layman.” — 


EDWARD A. STEINER. 


Madness of War 


By THE VERY REVEREND H. S. BREWSTER, D. D. 


An important book for this day of peace treaties and wide dis- 


cussion of methods of war prevention. 


Dean Brewster asserts 


| that Jesus was an out-and-out pacifist, and he also states the 
argument for non-resistance in what seems to be an unanswerable 


The 


way. 


book will arouse the fiercest condemnation from 


“1oo-per-cent Americans,” jingoists, and professional patriots, 
and likewise will be highly lauded by those who seek a funda- 


mental philosophy for the outlawry of war. 


$2.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS co Publishers ao NEW YORK 
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ference leader, urged a worldwide interest 
in the church’s program. 


Hold Catholic Congress in 
New York City 

It was expected that about 2,000 clergy 
and laymen of the Episcopal church 
would be present at the fourth Catholic 
congress held in New York city Nov. 13- 
15. “The Catholic Life” was the general 
subject of addresses and discussions. 
Bishop W. T. Manning is honorary presi- 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


dent and Bishop Fiske and Bishop Cole- 
more (of Porto Rico) are honorary vice- 
presidents of the congress. Rev. S. C. 
Hughson is chairman of the congress 
committee. 


Federal Council Anniversary 
At Rochester Next Month 

As a result of the work of the commit- 
tee of 100, which is responsible for the 
program for the quadrennial and anniver- 
sary meeting of the Federal council of 


Special Correspondence from Washington 


Washington, D. C., November 10. 
HIS CITY spent Tuesday, Nov. 6, in 
sackcloth and ashes. The day was offi- 
cially designated by the citizens as “Wash- 
ington’s Day of Humiliation.” The cause 
of the public mourning? Simply this: resi- 
dents of the nation’s 
The Capital’s “Day capital have no vote. 
of Humiliation” While upwards of 
forty millions of citi- 
zens throughout the land were exercising 
the voting privilege, more than half a mil- 
lion Washingtonians sat on the sidelines 
and watched the titanic struggle going on 
in the political arena. Ballot boxes with the 
one word “Closed” across the front were 
conspicuously displayed; automobile wind- 
shields were decorated with the “humilia- 
tion” slogan, and some houses were even 
draped in black. Frankly, it irks. Some 
day congress will set about correcting this 
injustice. 
a 
Where the New President 
Will Worship 
President-elect Hoover, as everyone 
knows, belongs to the Friends church and 
will very likely worship at the little meet- 
ing house on “Eye” Street. It is a most 
unpretentious looking structure and will 
seat a bare two hundred. The curious 
throng of President-gazers will probably 
have to be satisfied with a Sunday morn- 
ing glimpse of their chief executive as he 
passes in. Mr. Hoover is a very regular 
church attendant. 
.: = «6 


Episcopalians in 
Session 

The great triennial convention of the 
Episcopal church came to a close after a 
notable session. The house of bishops and 
the house of deputies met daily over a pe- 
riod of three weeks and made pronounce- 
ments on various and sundry matters re- 
lating to the general welfare of this great 
Christian body. Said the house of depu- 
ties, for example, “Christian healing has 
passed beyond the stage of experiments 
and its value cannot be questioned. It is 
no longer the hope of a few, but the belief 
and practice of a large and increasing 
number of persons. It should be exercised 
as far as possible in cooperation with med- 
ical science and practice”! It was further 
recommended that the convention “recog- 
nize the deepening of the spiritual life of 
the church that comes through the grow- 
ing recognition of the healing power of 
God.” Ex-senator Pepper of Pennsylva- 
nia offered a resolution pledging the 
church to the vital cause of evangelism, 
and Bishop Freeman declared that the 
church was on the eve of the greatest 


awakening in its history. Not only was 
this, the 49th convention, the largest in 
point of attendance, but perhaps the most 
significant in its utterances. The attend 
ance reached 25,000 and the gathering 
made a profound impression upon the 
whole city. Perhaps never before was 
such generous treatment given a religious 
convention by the local press. The dele- 
gates have gone home but the 39 articles 
remain. 
. . > 

Striking Church 
Architecture 

Some striking examples of church archi- 
tecture in new buildings under construc- 
tion are in evidence in this city of beauti- 
ful buildings. Foremost among the new 
structures, of course, is the majestic and 
costly Episcopal cathedral which is slowly 
rising on Mt. St. Albans. As the work 
progresses the magnitude and beauty of it 
become more and more apparent. The 
vast temple, costing six millions and pos- 
sibly more, will compare favorably with 
old world structures of like nature. Rising 
proudly on the highest spot of ground in 
the city, it may be seen for miles around. 
On Sixteenth street the Universalists are 
eercting a new building which will add 
distinction to that already fine avenue. 
Dr. Andrew R. Bird and his Church of the 
Pilgrims (Southern Presbyterian) will 
soon put the finishing touches on as com- 
plete and beautiful a building as there is 
in the city. Dr. Bird has personally raised 
almost the entire cost of this enterprise— 
$350,000. Generous friends in the south- 
land, for the most part, have made it pos- 

At Eighth and H streets, almost in 
heart of the city, Calvary Baptist 
is investing $350,000 in a new 
building to take care of their church 
school. It will be a memorial to Dr. Sam- 
uel H. Gréene, for 41 years the beloved 
pastor. This church has a school meeting 
at 9:30 Sunday morning which averages 
more than 1,500 in attendance the year 
around, 


sible. 
the 
church 


Mr. Sunday Is 
Still a Dry 

Billy Sunday came to town four days 
before election and delivered himself of 
an unbiased(?) opinion of the liquor traf- 
fic. A great throng listened, laughed and 
applauded. Mr. Sunday at 65 has not 
abated in zeal nor have his descriptive 
powers waned. One gathered from his 
two-hour diatribe that he does not think 
well of the liquor traffic. Judging from 
the election returns there are others of the 
same opinion. 


W. S. ABERNETHY. 
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(the Cole Lectures) 


By EDWIN HOLT HUGHES 
A Bishop of the Methodist E pis 
Church; One-Time President of 

De Pauw Universit 
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CHRISTIANITY 
AND 
SUCCESS 


LOWS HOLT HUGHES 
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CORESBURY PRES. Pesmsters 


























Bishop Hughes introduces his book 
with the remark: “For a long time | have 
believed that some one should take the 
American passion for success and bring 
it both to the test and to the purification 
of our Christian faith.” 















A welcome departure from the effort to reconcile 
science and religion which has been the stock in trade 
of Foundation Lectures for some years ... The 
book abounds in fine insights . 4 book of real 
nobility and worth.”—Reinhold Niebuhr in Novem- 
ber 8 issue CHRISTIAN CENTURY. 



















Preachers will find in these lectures a 
wealth of illustrations; business men and 
women, a measuring rod of personal suc- 
cess in the light of Christian standards. 

Price $1.0. 
A COKESBURY GOOD BOOK 


Order of your own Bookstore 













“Her life is a lesson of faith, an 
inspiration of courage, a symbol of 
religious truth to all the world.” 


That is what has been said about Helen 
Keller, the blind and deaf woman who has 
surmounted greater obstacles, perhaps, than 
any one else, to receive the light of knowl- 
edge and truth. 

Her new book communicates to us her in- 
spiration and the lessons of her faith 


MY RELIGION 
By Helen Keller 


“Religion has meant a great deal to her. To 
her it is a great river of light, higher than all 
the stars, deeper than the silence which 
wraps her around. It alone is great—all else 
is fragmentary.” 


Cloth, postpaid, 60c 
(Price of the original edition, $2.00) 


Swedenborg Foundation, Inc. 
Room 1279 18 East 4ist Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The 
Chicago Theological 
Seminary 


Founded in 1855 


dl 

A graduate school to train 
leaders for all branches of Chris- 
tian service. Classroom work is 
supplemented by practical train- 
ing under expert supervision in 
tvpical fields of the Chicago Area. 
Affiliated with the University of 
Chicago. Courses open to men 
and women. 




























































Full catalog furnished on request. 


Ozora S. Davis, President 
Frank G. Warp, Dean 


5757 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
CHICAGO 











q EIGHTEENTH ¥ 
PALESTINE TOUR 


Conducted by Da. and Mas. Ray Aten 
February 28 to May 20, 1929 
Algiers, Belgium, Egypt, England, France, 
Gibraltar, Greeoe, Helland, Italy, Madeira, 
Monaco, Palestine, Switzerland, Syria, 
Turkey. 





Shorter tour $700 


A CRUISE, A PILORIMAGE AND A TOUR 
REMARKABLY COMPREHENSIVE, ATTRACTIVE 
INEXPENSIVE 


THIS PARTY WILL SEE 


The largest city 

The largest dome 

The largest church 

The largest library 

The largest pyramid 

The greatest museum 

The highest structure 

The deepest depression 

The most famous mosque 
The most famous volcano 
The largest amphitheater 
The most famous sculpture 
The most famous battle-field 
The most beautiful sarcophagus 


IN THE WORLD 
SUMMER VACATION TouR TO Evnopr JUNE 29. 


$915 complete. 











Dr. Allen's new translation of the Gospel of 
Mark. Independent, clear, vivid, Oriental, 
fascinating. Beautifully bound. $1, posi- 
paid. 6 copies $5. Ideal Christmas gift. 

Rev. Ray Allen, 54 Shepard Ave. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











BY ALBERT 
SCHWEITZER 
Memoirs of Childhood and Youth. ($1.60) 


On the Edge of the Primeval Forest: Experi- 
ences in Equatorial Africa. ($2) 


Decay and the Restoration of Civilization. The 
Philosophy of Civilization, Pt. I. ($1.75) 


Civilization and Ethics: The Philosophy of 
Civilization, Pt. II. ($4) 
Quest of the Historical Jesus 


($4.20) 
CCBS -- 


BY WALTER 
RAUSCHENBUSCH 


Christianity and the Social Crisis. ($1.75) 
Christianizing the Social Order. ($2) 
A Theology for the Social Gospel. ($1.50) 


Christian Century Book Service 
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churches, which begins its sessions at 
Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 5, and continues 
for a week, many noted speakers have been 
secured for the occasion, among them: 
Dr. Robert E. Speer, on “The World’s 
Need and the Gospel to Meet It;” Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman, on “The Genius of the 
Protestant Movement;” Prof. Reinhold 


CENTURY 


November 22, 1999 











Niebuhr and Pres. Mordecai Johnson, op 
“Spiritual Ideals and Social Realities in the 
American World ;” Gen. John F. O’Ryan ang 
Justice Florence Allen, on “The Task Before 
the Peacemakers ;” Dr. E. Stanley Jones, on 
“The Christ of the Final Word.” A great 
public meeting will be held Dec. 9, with 
Rev. Ivan Lee Holt and Rev. Harold ¢ 


Hold First World Youth Peace Congress 


S VITAL and as interesting as the 

first World Youth Peace congress has 
been, little news of it has been received 
in the United States. It is just beginning 
to filter through. Word comes by no 
cable, nor from any reporters, but by ac- 
counts of those who have been attending 
and have now returned. The congress 
was held at Edeerle, Holland, from Aug. 
17 to Aug. 26. 

Preparations had been going on for 
nearly five years. Harold Bing of Eng- 
land, one of the young people most inter- 
ested in the movement, had been visiting 
during those five years different countries 
of Europe and America in order to inter- 
est and organize the youth of many lands, 
and to help select, also, those most suit- 
able to take part. 


A COLORFUL OCCASION 


A sifting process produced 500 enthusi- 
asts. These got together this summer on 
the camp ground of the theosophists at 
Edeerle. A meeting of the theosophists 
had just been concluded. There were a 
number of small tents, two large dining 
tents and a still larger tent for general 
meetings. One rule the theosophists lay 


upon all those using the grounds: they 
shall eat no meat But vegetables were 
plentiful. Holland has been called the 
truck garden of Furope—and the young 


people lived for ten days on vegetables, 
eggs, and cheese galore and at an expense 
averaging $1.50 per week. 

To quote from a letter received, “The 
garbs worn there were an amazing array 
It was a picturesque place in the big tent 
The Hindus in their brilliant flowing silk 
the in their black 
shirts, the communists in their smocks and 
little caps, the European fellows in their 


garments, anarchists 


‘shorts,’ the bright American and English 
blazer, the gay youth movement bodice 
frocks—it was most interesting and color- 


ful.” 
Three days of the congress were given 
organizing appointing commissions, 
though this work was almost broken up 
the band of young 
were determined to put forth their own 
propaganda insists that the only 
way to bring peace is to overthrow the 
present social and economic order by a 
bloody revolution to get anywhere 
in a peace not to mention a 
world peace congress, seemed a hopeless 


communists who 


“which 


congress, 


thing. I fee! that the fact that 450 
impatient, intolerant and _ enthusiastic 
youth of all nations and backgrounds 


could live together and remain patient in 
the face of ten days of constant irritation 
in itself a remarkable achievement. 
If we had thought the world was 
perfect we wouldn’t have come thousands 
of miles to the peace congress. And yet 
while one wonders how the spirit can be 


was 


changed, one is more deeply convinced 
that the only way to have peace is to 
bring about an order of love.”” Which was 
the keynote of the conference. 

The aim of the congress was to bring 
together the youth of all lands who were 
working for peace and to coordinate their 
work, so making it stronger. Commissions 
were appointed, the most important being 
those on politics, education, religion and 
peace. 

J. B. Mathews of America was chosen 
chairman. His wisdom and good nature 
went far towards making the congress a 
success. A Mexican Friend, Herberto 
Sein, was another outstanding figure. 
“Anarchists and Christians, Hindus and 
communists, Catholics and Protestants lis- 
tened earnestly when he spoke.” The in- 
terpreter, “Little Wille,” was an arresting 
figure. “Young and boyish, in knee pants 
and belted coat, blue smock and bare feet 
with sandals, a keen student about ready 


to take his Ph.D. in sociology he 
knows fifteen languages.” 
There were anarchists, nationalists, 


Hindus, atheists—“yes, it was an expe- 
rience of a lifetime, that first World Youth 
Peace congress and it was an achievement. 
We were bewildered and challenged and 
1 am sure that no one who was there will 
ever be the same again. We in the west 
do not know what facing life means, we 
not suffered as those people suf- 
fered.” 


have 


CONTINUING SECRETARIAT 

The congress decided to set up a con- 
tinuation secretariat at Edeerle, Holland, 
which will be placed in the hands of the 
Dutch organizers of the congress. The 
secretariat will act as a means of contact 
between youth organizations throughout 
the world, will collect and disseminate 
news of youth and peace activities and 
will promote in every possible way the 
extension and development of the or- 
ganized Youth Peace movement and of 
the international cooperation of youth. 

During the winter of 1928-29 future 
work of the congress will be submitted to 
youth organizations throughout the world. 
Already a new Polish-Danzig-German 
Youth committee for the study of better 
understanding of the difficult problems of 
that region has been formed. A Franco- 
German Youth committee is at work. In 
this country Amy Sharpless, who was 
a student at Holyoke and has taken out 
this year for the special work of the 
Youth Peace movement, will visit colleges 
and schools and young people’s organiza- 
tions, explaining and establishing the 
congress and its work. An arousing of 
the postwar generation to the necessity of 
establishing international peace and to the 
difficulty of the task before them is the 
initial step of the congress. 

Lucy MEACHAM THRUSTON. 
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Phillips speaking on “The Evangelism for 
Our Day.” The morning sessions are to 
be devoted to a study of present religious 


CHRISTIAN 


conditions and trends, considering “The 
Approach of the Church to the Country 
Community,” “The Approach to the Mod- 


Special Correspondence from New York 


New York City, November 10. 
EV. THOMAS F. RYAN, dean of St. 
John’s college, Brooklyn, addresses 
the Brooklyn Eagle in defense of “a Cath- 
olic young man who does not wish to 
marry a non-Catholic because he does not 
wish to have his 
children brought 
up by a non-Cath- 
olic mother,” by 
answering: “What is wrong with all this? 
I see nothing bigoted in this young man’s 
manner of acting. He believes, as all 
Catholics believe, that his religion is the 
only true religion, and he is anxious to 
preserve that religion not only for himself 
but for his children.” A similar situation 
was posed at the K. C. forum recently in 
the question: “A Protestant friend of mine, 
in discussing mixed marriages, declared 
that he was present at such a ceremony, 
and in the course of the same the priest 
warned the husband (Protestant) that the 
children were to be brought up Catholic, 
as all outside the Catholic church would 
not be saved. This, of course, was denied 
me. Is such a thing said in the pres- 
of the Protestant party to such a 
contract?” To which answered the schol- 
arly Father J. Elliot Ross of Columbia 
university: “As far as I know, a priest 
would not say such a thing. I should 
rather be inclined to think that this per- 
son misunderstood what the priest said. I 
am inclined to think that the report of 
what the priest said is not correct.” Father 
Ross was speaking on “Intolerance” and 
pronounced much that passed as bigotry 
as a non-existent bugbear created by the 
fear complex and added, “We can't deny 
he existence of bigotry, and that many 
mes we are bigoted ourselves.” As a 
medy, he urged a positive attitude. 
a - 
The Gospel for an Age 
Of Confusion 
New York university sponsored a Sun- 
day evening football service recently for 
500 high school students from New York 
city, Yonkers, White Plains, Mount Ver- 
on and Jersey City at the Pilgrim Con- 
eregational church, Grand Concourse and 
175th street. “Chick” Meehan, the N. Y. 
U. football coach, was the principal 
speaker. As an echoing appreciation, per- 
haps, is the plea of architect Harvey Wiley 
Corbett in his Sunday evening address at 
he Washington Avenue Baptist church: 
“The primary function of the church is 
service, and as business creeps more and 
ore into the community and skyscrapers 
make our steeples seem small, the church 
ust make itself more attractive by the 
ervice it renders and more conspicuous 
by its physical size.” At the same hour 
also preached rector W. Russell Bowie 
from his pulpit at Grace church: “Our 
sense of proportion is being distorted. We 
want to hear less of prosperity and more 
of principles. We want back our visions. 
The great god prosperity is being daily 
dragged before the multitudes like an idol 
on some triumphal car with golden wheels. 


Catholic Teaching and 
Mixed Marriages 


€ r 


Prosperity may mean for multitudes of 
people work instead of unemployment, 
food instead of hunger; but the kind of 
prosperity with which America is being 
beguiled is something else. It is more 
money for many of those who have too 
much already, and it is the idea of a 
scramble for possession on the part of all 
the people which may be a worse thing 
than poverty.” 
* * * 

Preaching to Millionaires 
And Labor Unionists 

“Respectability buys our time and at- 
tention,” said Dr. Jerome Davis, professor 
of practical philanthropy in Yale divinity 
school at a New York federation of 
churches meeting at the Marble Collegiate 
Reformed church the other day. “Protes- 
tantism is geographically introduced. It 
has run away from the poor, the needy 
and the laborer. If you play golf with a 
millionaire parishioner at noon, yoy just 
can’t put yourself in the place of a labor- 
ing man the rest of the day,” and more of 
like vigorous utterance. To which Bishop 
McConnell replied with his good humor 
and clear insight, that he thought it a good 
sign that the Protestant church listened to 
the indictments against it. “I have 
preached in a Methodist church in Buffalo 
in which practically every man is a mem 
ber of a trade union. Men reflect the lo- 
cality in which they live. When you are 
dealing with a millionaire you have got to 
remember that you are dealing with a 
weak brother. He knows how to do just 
one thing well, and that is to make money. 
The great corporations of the country 
simply don’t understand labor. It is the 
business of the church to create public 
opinion for the right.” 

* 


* * 
Prayers for 
The Dead 

It is widely known that the general con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal 


church passed with little dissent what in 
times past has been opposed by the Prot 
estant element, namely, prayers for th« 
departed, permitting, however, no mor: 
than the gentle petition, “Grant to them 
continued growth in thy love and service.’ 
Dr. Henry Darlington, rector of th« 
Heavenly Rest, preached on this admis 
sion as the evidence of a new attitud: 
toward a life after death. “Jesus taught 
that life is continuous, indestructible and 
spiritual. The dead are in God's care 
That we may grow closer to them, let us 
seek to overcome bitterness, to forgive 
and have faith in this continuity and in- 
destructibility of the spirit.’ As a con- 
trasting parallel, on the same Sunday 
morning Rev. C. J. McCabe preached at 
St. Patrick’s cathedral on the same theme, 
discussing the importance of prayer for 
those in purgatory, “Where God is taken 
completely away from us during the expi 
ation of our sins, the suffering is great, the 
pain is inexpressible, and we can help re- 
lieve it with our prayers.” 
Ernest W. MANDEVILLE. 
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in Tourist travel history 


46 day 


Mediterranean Cruises 
with HOLY LAND & EGY'?’T 


=" * 305 


The Mediterranean on less than 
$9 a day—think of it! Better yet 
—act on it. Book for the cruise 
ona famous ocean liner. A tempt- 
ing itinerary, including the Bible 
lands, Palestine and Egypt—five 
days in the latter country. Other 
places visited are Madeira, Gib- 
raltar, Algiers, Monaco, Naples 
and Pompeii, Athens, Constan- 
tinople, Syracuse. Special option- 
al side tours, particularly the 
Holy Land and Egypt. 


TOURIST Third Cabin accom- 
modations reserved for clergy- 
men, teachers, students, mw 
sional and business people. $395, 
including excursions ashore. 
Stopovers arranged, with option- 
al return home by a north Euro- 

pan port. Two great cruisin 
iners and four convenient sail: 
ing dates:— 

S. S. Adriatic, Jan. 10 and Feb. 28 

S. S. Laurentic, Jan. 19 and Mar. 9 
For complete information apply to No. I 
Broadway, New York, or any authorized 

steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 














“The best church 
hymnal that America 
has yet produced” 


NoLAN 


R. Best 


HYMN BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 





Htichcock Memortal 
New York, says 
“The finest Hymnal today on the market 


Smyth 


Rev. Geo. H 
Church, Hartsdele 


* ¢ © Every Sunday someone comes up and 
speaks of it and says, * y didn't we have it 
sooner?’ September, 1028 


Price per hundred $135.00 
Send for Examination Copy today 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
Publishers of Hymn Books since 1866 
67 West 44th Street, New York 
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The ¢ ‘omforta ble 
Great Northern | 


Hotel 
oes © © on. &F @) 





TRAVELERS select the 
Great Northern for its 
wonderful location in Chi- 
cago’s “‘loop’’. They return 
because the large comfort- 
able rooms, homelike en- 
vironment, attentive service, 
excellent food and moderate 
charges make it an ideal 
hotel. 

400 Newly Furnished Rooms, 
$2.50 a day and up. Sample 
pee $4.00, $5.00, $6.00, | 

and 38.00, 
Walter Craighead, Manager 


DEARBORN STREET FROM JACKSON 
TO QUINCY 


New Garage One-Half Block 
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General Offices 
14-H E. lackson Blvd. 
Chicago 


BELL CO. 


220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


BELLS 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
Outfit of samples sent on 10 days’ approval if you clip 
this ad and send 10c in stamps. Carols, services, sacred 
cantatas, Santa cantata, pageants, song and story pro 
», and recitation book make selection by committee 


~ LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 


Dayton, Ohio; New York (70 E. 45th St.); 
Chicago (218 S. Wabash Ave.) 


Church Furniture 
Globecraft Sbops 


Since 1876 j 

Fine church furniture, moderately priced. Tell | 

, ws your needs. Before you buy—compare! 
j Globe Furniture Ag. Co. 

18 Park Mace Rortbeille, Micd. 
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ern City,” “The Approach to the World 
Community,” “The Approach of the 
Churches to One Another,” and “A Co- 
operative Policy for Today and Tomor- 
row.” The chairman of the committee of 
100 is Dr. Clarence A. Barbour, the sec- 
retary Dr. Orlo J. Price. 


Dr. Scherer Sees Revolt 
Against Protestantism 

Rev. Paul Scherer said in his sermon 
at the Evangelical Lutheran church, New 
York city, Nov. 4, that “there is a rather 
vivid protest being uttered in this mod- 
ern world of ours against Protestantism, 
or what passes for Protestantism.” “The 
real quarrel,” he declared, “is that it isn’t 


Correspondence from 


Portland, Oregon, November 9. 

"THE FALL MONTHS seem to be a 
sort of springtime for the church. Pas- 
ors and people display feverish activity in 
making up for the time “lost” during va- 
cation. Plans are set in motion whose ul- 
timate issue lies at Easter- 


Seed Sowing time and beyond. Cognate 
Time organizations and move- 

ments show the same zeal. 
Standard training schools, especially of 


the community, interdenominational type, 
are being held in many towns and cities. 
The one at Bellingham, Wash., enrolled 
nearly 250 students. At least five of our 
largest cities have just finished their an- 
nual Community Chest campaigns and 
have raised nearly two million dollars. In 
these were utilized the services of many 
ministers and laymen, and it is common 
comment that they would have had hard 
going were it not for the generosity of 
Christian contributors. Weekly church 
ights and fellowship dinners are com- 
mon, and schools of are 
operated by individual churches. 
lhe Hinson Memorial Baptist church at 
Portland is conducting one of the latter 
on Sunday nights at the hour usually 
given over to voung people's meetings. It 
offers courses for all ages and is attract- 
ing an attendance of several hundred. 
* * . 


some missions 


being 


Some Pastoral 
Changes 
The Portland papers of a single day carry 
three major items of this sort. Dr. A. A. 
Morrison, who has been rector of Trinity 
church, the largest Protestant Episcopal 
parish in this city, for the past 29 years, 
has retired from service account of 
impaired health. The congregation voted 
him a generous pension. . . The West- 
minster Presbyterian church, which has 
been pastorless for almost a year, has 
called Dr. Perry C. Hopper, who has min- 
istered to the Third Presbyterian church 
of Toledo, Ohio, for the past 11 years. 
He is expected to arrive here about Jan. 1. 
Rev. Walter Henry Nugent, pastor 
of the Central Presbyterian church, is con- 
sidering a call from the Austin Presbyte- 
rian church of Chicago. Dr. Nugent has 
been pastor of Central church for nine 
years, and led the congregation in erecting 
a fine new edifice four years ago. It af- 
fords unusual facilities for religious edu- 
cation. Most interesting of all, per- 
haps, is the election of Rev. Thomas Jen- 


on 
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Protestantism any more. In the firs 
place, instead of being a reasonable pro- 
test against authoritative externalism jp 
religion, it has become a revolt against 
anything that even savors of authority, 
You can rebel against an outworn gospel 
and an outworn creed, but you cannot 
rebel against God’s truth or the expe. 
rience of a living Christ. In the second 
place, there is a protest against Protes. 
tantism’s penchant for adopting opinions 
and calling them beliefs.” 


Mormons Work Hard 
At Missions 

The Mormons in Utah give ten million 
dollars a year for missions, a large por- 


the Pacific Northwest 


kins, rector of the Protestant Episcopal 
parish at McMinnville, Ore., as missionary 
bishop of Nevada. This action was taken 
by the general convention recently held in 
Washington. According to Bishop Sum- 
ner of Portland, who made the nomina- 
tion, Mr. Jenkins possesses experience 
gained as an archdeacon in Alaska as well 
as in missionary parishes in Oregon. He 
has made a record as a builder of churches, 
rectories and parish houses. The conse- 
cration will probably take place early in 
January, and the presiding bishop, Rt. 
Rev. John Gardner Murray, will come to 
Portland to participate in the ceremony. 
* * * 

And So Forth 

Home missions councils have recently 
bloomed in Oregon and western Wash- 
ington as a result of the visit of Dr. W. R. 
King of New York, secretary of the na- 
tional council. Both these districts have 
been backward in this respect heretofore, 
and much is hoped from the new organi- 
zations. The same thing may be said of 
the plans agreed upon by local leaders in 
Seattle and Portland in consultation with 
Mr. Hugh S. Magill of Chicago, the sec- 
retary of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. As a result of lengthy 
conferences, divergent interests were suc- 
cessfully combined, and it is hoped to gen- 
erate in the rank and file something of the 
same enthusiasm that characterized the 
days of the old Sunday School associa- 
tions. . . On Dec. 2 Dr. C. W. Weyer 
will celebrate the thirteenth anniversary 
of his pastorate at the First Presbyterian 
church, Tacoma, Wash. He has led the 
congregation in building the most com- 
plete and costly Protestant church plant 
in the Pacific Northwest. As the people 
are not unusually wealthy, this great 
achievement necessitated both sacrificial 
giving and competent leadership. It is 
planned to make a $50,000-dollar payment 
on the debt as one of the events of anni- 
versary day. The church has 2,600 mem- 
bers and operates five Sunday schools, 
with a total attendance of over 1,100, the 
home school having 900 of these. 
The Protestant Episcopal churches of 
Portland are advertising a united preach- 
ing mission for Nov. 18-25. Rt. Rev. Irv- 
ing P. Johnson, bishop of Colorado, and 
editor of the Witness, will be the preacher. 
A similar mission two years ago proved 
to be most successful. 

Epwarp Lairp MILLs. 
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tion of which is spent in an effort to make 
converts in Europe, according to advices 
from Norway. 


THE 





CHRISTIAN 





Students Will Consider Making | 
God Real in Worship 


“How to make God real in worship” 
' 
| 


Speciai Correspondence from Central Europe | 


Geneva, October 27. 

\M INDEBTED to the information 
service of the world’s committee of the 
y. M. C. A. for the following reports of 
Catholic conferences held recently in Milan 
nd Wiirzburg. The fifteenth Catholic 
Social week took 
place in Milan, under 
the auspices of the 
Italian Catholic Action, at the beginning 
of September. The principal subject on 
the agenda was the true religious unity, a 
problem raised in Italy by a pamphlet 
published by the Review “Fede e Vita” 
entitled: “The Pan-Christian Movement 
—History and Documents.” Thirteen 
hundred persons took part in this week. 
The aim was clearly indicated in the open- 
ing address by Father A. Gemelli, rector 
of the University of Milan, and chairman 
of the permanent commission on Social 
Weeks: Necessity of fighting the errors 
which liberalism and modernism have 
spread in Italy; to stimulate all those who 
have at heart the interests of religion to 
fight against the Protestant propaganda 
in Italy; to take an active part, as soon as 
the time for it is indicated by Providence, 
in the work, so actual and so necessary, 
of the union of the churches, or, to ex- 
press it better, for the “reunion of the 
groups separated from the one true 
church;” to make known in the Catholic 
countries the benefits of religious unity, 
in order that Italy may not be com- 
promised by apostasy. For the first time, 
probably, in a Roman Catholic congress 
in Italy, the words “separated brothers” 
were applied to Protestants instead of the 
traditional word “heretics.” 

. 7 * 

A Catholic Appraisal of 
Protestant Missions 

Che fifth International Academic Mis- 
congress (Catholic) was held at 
Wurzburg the last week of September. 
While it was international in scope, it is 
interesting to note that the non-German 
missions were only slightly represented. 
Among the subjects dealt with, the lecture 
by the Jesuit Father Alfons Vath on 
“The Nature of Protestant Missions” 


Important Catholic 
Conferences 


sions 


was 
specially interesting, considered from the 
ecumenical point of view. The speaker 
pointed out the importance of the Jeru- 
salem Missionary conference. He drew 
attention to the exemplary character of 
the alertness with which the Protestant 
circles work “according to the most mod- 
ern English business way.” Protestant 
missionary work has a lay character, 
therefore it lacks in theological training. 
The result of this missionary work is a 
Christianity without dogma, and a con- 
scious worldly missionary disposition 
which will dig the grave of the Protestant 
missions. A survey of the “World Apos- 
tolate of the Present Day” gave the in- 
formation that the total Catholic mission- 
ary activity at present extends to over 
624 separate mission fields, with 13 mil- 
lions of baptized adherents (of which a 
round 10 millions are new Christians) 


and one and one-half millions of catechu- 
mens. 
‘os & 

A Course on Social 
Work in Bavaria 

About the middle of October the Prot- 
estant church in Bavaria conducted a 
three days’ course at Nuremberg on social 
questions. Two hundred church delegates 
came together from all parts of Bavaria. 
Its purpose was to stimulate the church 
sense of social responsibility and to train 
pastors and laymen for the task of de- 
veloping the church’s program of social 
service. Dr. Adolph Keller’s subject was 
the responsibility of the church for in- 
fluencing the relations between nations, 
and as illustrating what churches might 
achieve in the international field he de- 
scribed some of the activities of the 
churches in Great Britain and the United 
States. 

* * * 

The “Social Pastor” 
In Germany 

The appearance of a new type of pastor 
in Germany, “the social pastor,” is being 
watched with intense interest by church 
leaders on the continent. For various 
reasons the churches in Germany were 
many behind the American and 
British churches in recognizing the char- 
acter of the new problems which the ap- 
pearance of an industrialized civilization 
had created for religion. It was not until 


years 


1922 that the general assembly of the 
German. church federation, meeting at 
Bielefeld, laid down certain principles 


which should determine the policy of the 
church in the face of these conditions. 
Since that time the churches as such have 
taken certain steps, but most of the work 
accomplished has been achieved by inde- 
pendent religious associations such as the 
Evangelical Social congress and the church 


social union. Some people think it is 
already too late, and that the industrial 
workers have already been lost to the 
church. However, there are others to 


whom the situation does not appear as so 
entirely hopeless. The creation of “social 
pastors” is an experiment in the direction 
of retrieving the situation. There is one, 
for example, at Diisseldorf in the heart of 
the Rhineland industrial area, with its 
difficult social problems. 
* > * 

Work of the 
Social Pastors 

The social pastor does not have a parish 
He usually does not preach or teach. His 
task is primarily that of dealing with 
workers and employers in groups and as 
individuals. Not infrequently a week-end 
retreat is used as a means of establishing 
contacts with labor leaders. According 
to Dr. Herz, of Leipzig, the “social pastor” 
must possess the following qualities: “A 
strong sense for social reality. Church 
life has preserved too many of the old 
illusions. It is often guided by ideals 
which have no connection with reality. 
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Recommended by the 
Religious Book Club 


CHRIST IN THE 
POETRY OF TODAY 


The new third revision compiled by 
Elvira Slack 
$2.50 


The Religious Book Club has ac- 
claimed this as one of the best re- 
cent religious publications and has 
commended it enthusiastically to the 
public. 


As the preface says, it “differs from 
the former volumes in that the range 
of verse has been widened to in- 
clude verse that represents indirectly 
the influence of the ideals and na- 
ture of Jesus on this generation.” 


Here clergyman and teacher will find 
the poems to fit their sermons and 
lesson talks. Here the layman will 


find fresh inspiration, beauty and 
meaning in the New Testament 
story. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue 
New York 
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| For these books 
(NEW EDITIONS) 


THE ERtACeaRe HIs Ang AND 
WORK, J. 


H. Jowett 
THE CROSS IN CBURISTIAN Rs 
PERIENCE, M. Clow 


LORD, TEACH US TO PRAY, 
Alexander Whyte 


MIRACLES OF OUR eAvsen. 
William Taylor 


PARABLES OF OUR SAVIOR, 
William Taylor 
TRAINING OF THE TWELVE 


. Bruce 


THE LORD OF LIFE AND 
DEATH, . D. Jones 


THE WmeCRES GATE, 
a Studdert- Kennedy 
. W. Truett 
100 GERMONS for SPEceAL DAYS 
AND OCCASIONS, G. B. F. Hallock 


100 CHOICE ssanneone for CHIL. 
iDREN, . F. Hallock 


Formerly $1.50 to $3.50 
Christian Century Book Service 
440 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 














Our Fall Money- Making Plan 
makes it easy for church societies to get funds for thei: 
work, Send 15 cents 
Bx » to cover cost of pack- 
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we will send a sample 
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‘TePerr-Pictures 
A Great 
rings So shes Postpasd. 
TWO CENTS EACH 


ter 25 or more 
Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, 
or 26 on the Life of Christ, or 26 
for children, 

1,600 miniature illustra- 
tions for 15 cents in coia or stampe. 
The Pictures Co., Bex 48, 

sh Pal Mass. 




















Bieres— 


We have had prepared for us by 
Thomas Nelson & Sons three extra- 
ordinary Bibles: A _ Preachers’, a 
Teachers’ and an Adult Class Bible. 
They combine a matchless series of 
aids to Bible study that can be found 
in no other Bible. And, of course, they 
are the American Standard Version. 


The Preachers’ Bible 


Bound in genuine leather, divinity circuit, 
overlapping edges, leather lining; pages silk- 
sewed. Nelson India paper, the volume being 
only 7-8 of an inch thick. Minion blackface 
type. Self-pronouncing. Full references, 25 
new outline maps, 12 colored maps. 32 pages 
miss peoer in front, center and at end of book. 
Inside of back cover a handy pocket. (Our 
price, $6.50). 


The Teachers’ Bible 


Bound as Teachers Bible and same type, self- 
pronouncing. Fine white Bible paper. Refer- 
ences, Bible Dictionary, Concordance, 25 
outline maps, Bible Atlas. (Our price, $4.25 


Adult Class Bible 


Genuine leather, bold self-pronouncing type. 
References, colored and outline maps. (Our 
price, $3.60). 


Our Five-Year Guarantee 


covers every Bible against defect ia paper, 
printing or binding 


Christian Century Book Service 


440 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 








































Robert Norwood’s New Sermon 
Volume 


The Steep Ascent 


24 sermons of inspirational quality rather than 
homiletical dryness. Note Dr. Norwood's point 
of view: Christianity is discipleship. Ie is not 
churchmanship. It is not loyalty to a conven- 
tional creed or code.” “Il wager my soul that 
Jesus never laid down any conditions of an intel- 
lectual assent to his disciples.” It is because 
the church does not see Jesus that the church is 
so unlike him,’ $1.50 


—_—_———. CCBS - 


Bishop James E. Freeman's 
Yale Lectures 


The Ambassador 


These lectures on preaching indicate the 
“adventurous” spirit as belonging to the ministry. 
The author holds that church and minister must 
change ways and methods, on the common-sense 
principle that the living and not the dead are to be 
ministered to $2.00) 


—_ CCBS 


The Bishop of Winchester considers 
the ever recurring question 


What is God Like? 


Not a hard-and-fast, self-satisfied laying down 
of the “facts” as to the nature of God; rather 
“signposts” that may help some in their quest 
for a solution of this mystifying question. The 
book is especially valuable to the preacher who is 
3 Py sermons on this subject for young people 
or for a popular evening audience ($1.50) 
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was the theme of the conference of 
the Student association of middle Atlantic 
seminaries, heid at Chester, Pa., Nov. 15- 
17. What do we expect to happen in wor- 
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ship? What can ritual do to make Gog 
real to them? What part do surroundings 
play? The influence of the sermon. Th, 
minister in worship. The function oj 


Special Correspondence from Chicago 


Chicago, November 12. 


| THE temper of the church people of 


Chicago reflects that of the peoples of 
the world, the answer is “Peace.” This 
appears to have been the burden of most 
of the sermons preached in Chicago pul- 

pits this Armistice day and 
Armistice, of the addresses delivered in 
Or Peace? the numerous celebrations all 

over the city. Merely to list 
the services and gatherings held 
schools, patriotic societies, community or- 
ganizations, forums, American Legion 
posts, and many other groups would re- 
quire a long column. Indeed the com- 
memoration of the day began Saturday 
with a conference called by the Illinois 
peace societies consider the anti-war 
pact and continues over today (Monday) 
with banks, public and_ schools 
The chief community celebration 
held Sunday afternoon, under the 
auspices of the commission on world 
friendship of the Chicago Church federa- 
tion, of which Rev. Gilbert Cox is chair- 
man, when the representatives of varied 
religious faiths met together in Chicago 
Temple. The speakers were Rabbi Ger- 
son B. Levi, of Isaiah-Israel temple, who 
spoke on “The Meaning of Armistice 
Day,” and Dr. Ernest F. Tittle, of First 
Methodist church, Evanston, whose topic 
was “The Fight for Peace.” 

* * * 


by 


to 
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In Time of Peace Prepare 
For More Peace 

George W. Wickersham, attorney-gen- 
eral of the United States during the Taft 
administration and member of the league 
of nations commission on the progressive 
codification of international law, uttered 
some significant words at the opening 
session of the meeting of Illinois peace 
societies referred to in the last paragraph. 
Referring to the multilateral treaty for 
the outlawry of war he said, “The moment 
this agreement is ratified it will become 
the duty of the American government to 
give most careful study to all available 
means for the pacific settlement or solu- 
tion of disputes or conflicts of whatever 
character which may arise between the 
United States and any foreign power. So 
long aS war was an instrument of na- 
tional policy perhaps the greatest obliga- 
tion laid upon governments was to pro- 
vide for the national defense. A like 
duty will become active when peaceful 
methods alone are to be employed in the 
settlement of disputes. Then it will be 
essential to plan for the perfection, not of 
coast artilleries, land and naval forces 
and vessels, but for methods of diplomatic 
intercourse, provisions for conciliation and 
arbitration, the clarification and codifica- 
tion of international law and courts of in- 
ternational justice.” 

* + > 

Carry Through and 
Carry on 

“Carry Through” was the slogan used 


by the better government group in the 


recent Cook county election which ag. 
companied the general elections. An ex. 
cellent beginning was made in the April 
primary when the Crowe-Thompson fae. 
tion was so decisively defeated. But jt 
was necessary that this victory should be 
nailed down in November. And _ that 
was not easy. Desperate efforts were 
made by the Crowe-Thompson faction 
during the campaign to arrive at some 
understanding with the republican ele. 
ment which had defeated them. The 
necessity for party solidarity in the in- 
terest of the state and national tickets 
was urged. Some of the stories which 
appeared in the papers bore a sinister 
aspect. However, the “no compromise” 
spirit was victorious and the republican 
candidates went to the polls facing the 
combined forces of the democrats and 
the Crowe-Thompson republicans. Party 
affiliations, however, counted for much 
less than usual. Judge Swanson, who de- 
feated Crowe for the republican nomina- 
tion for state’s attorney—the most impor- 
tant office in Cook county—was supported 
by all the newspapers, including the 
democratic Journal, against Lindsay, his 
democratic opponent. The election was 
probably the cleanest and certainly the 
most intelligent ever held in Chicago. It 
was positively uncanny to see how the 
voters had gone through the ticket and 
sunk every last remaining candidate of 
the Crowe-Thompson ticket. Every bond 
issue—sources of spending money for the 
Crowe-Fhompsonites—was defeated. 
* » * 


And So Forth 

The autumn quarter's extension 
tures in religion of the divinity school of 
the University of Chicago began auspi- 
ciously on Nov. 6. Dean Mathews and 
Professors G. B. Smith and H. N. Wie- 
man are lecturing on “Present Day Per- 
plexities in Religion.” Classes are also 
being conducted by Prof. W. C. Bower 
of the divinity school and Professor B. W. 
Robinson of Chicago theological semi- 
nary. The Congregationalists an- 
nounce the launching of a $2,000,000 
church building program in metropolitan 
Chicago. . Rev. H. Clifford Northcott, 
for the past 5 years pastor of Euclid 
Avenue Methodist church, Oak Park, has 
been transferred to the First Methodist 
church, Champaign, Ill. During Mr. 
Northcutt’s pastorate the Euclid Avenue 
church has made great progress. , 
The Oak Park United Evangelical Lu- 
theran congregation dedicated its fine new 
$350,000 building yesterday. Rev. Mar- 
tin Anderson is pastor. . First Metho- 
dist church, Wilmette, Rev. H. G. Smith, 
pastor, laid the cornerstone of its new 
Gothic structure on Sunday. Rev. 
Allen A. Stockdale, formerly of First 
Congregational church, Toledo, O. has 
accepted the call of the Rogers Park 
Congregational church. 

CuHartes T. HOLMAN. 
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music—these were some of the questions 


onthe agenda. The speakers’ list included: 
Henry P. Van Dusen, Albert Parker 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Fitch, Donald Bailey Aldrich, George 
Ferguson Finnie, George Stewart, A. Vin- 
cent Bennett, and Milton G. Evans. 








BRITISH TABLE TALK 
(Continued from page 1432) 


save yourself and the world by constant 
daily fighting against these old impulses, 
and in time you will win. You may feel 
that I ought to bid you go and wash in 
the rivers of Syria, whereas I am mercly 
directing you to the Jordan. But if you 
want to do something perfectly simple 
and easy that would really help, let me 
submit that from tonight onwards no 
member of the League of Nations union 
shall add one drop to the fetid stream of 
insinuation and suspicion, and the attribu- 
tion of low motives to statesmen of your 
own country or other countries who are 
engaged in pacificatory work in the world. 
In my view the statesman who makes 
an observation doubting the good faith of 
or makes insinuations against the bona 
fides of a foreign country for the sake of 
obtaining a cheer, the newspaper which 
puts in such paragraphs to make news— 
they are both of them doing the devil's 
work and making it infinitely harder. Sus- 
picion very quickly becomes hate, and hate 
very quickly becomes war. You in this 
league are missionaries—or you ought to 
be—and as missionaries you should con- 
duct yourselves.” 
YY #. « 

Another Veteran Who 
Followed Livingstone 

It was in the days when England was 
greatly moved by the death of Living- 
stone that an Oxford undergradute, Wil- 
liam Percival Johnson, put aside his am- 
bition to enter the Indian civil service, 
and set out to follow in the track of Liv- 
Last week he died after spend- 
ing 53 years in Africa. Early in his life 
in Africa he was called “the man who 
never sits down” and that character for 
ceaseless activity remained with him to 
the last. The privations which he en- 
dured in those early years left him for a 
time in total blindness, and though he re- 
gained the sight of one eye he was always 
handicapped. In 1911 his old university 
conferred on Archdeacon Johnson the de- 
gree of doctor of divinity; on that occa- 
sion Dr. Lock said of him: “While he 
preached the gospel, how much else did 
he achieve! He ended feuds, reconciled 
enemies at war, improved the condition of 
women, founded schools, educated boys, 
planted trees, laid out gardens, saw to the 
building of a steamboat, and steered the 
boat when built. He had to traverse dis- 
tricts hitherto untrodden by man, swampy 
morasses, virgin forests. From his many 
journeyings through the heart of Africa, 
he has not brought back his body un- 
scathed, for one eye is sightless. What- 
ever he undertook, he made up his mind 
to perform; wherever he had to go he in- 
sisted on going, vigorous, active, undis- 
alike in youth and in maturer 
years, inspired with a courage given him 
by heaven.” 


ingstone. 


mayed, 


* * * 


The World Mission 
Of the Church 

It becomes clearer every day that some- 
thing was given to the Jerusalem council 


in trust for the whole church. I have 
just returned from a two days’ conference 
at High Leigh, where representatives from 
all the churches have been seriously at- 
tempting to discover what is the new ap- 
proach which has been opened, and how 
in their various denominations they can 
call not simply the missionary people but 
the whole church to take this tremendous 
occasion as a thing given of God. Much 
will come of this. Epwarp SHILLITO. 
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New York Y Features 
Poetry Readings 
Every Wednesday, at 4:30 p. m. over 
WABC, New York city, Harry Webb 


Farrington, poet, is broadcasting poetry 
readings, under the auspices of the New 
York Y. M. C. A. Also, on Wednesdays, 
at 4:00 p. m. over WEAF, he will give 
dramatic poetry recitals, covering the 
work of Blake, Lanier, Dickinson, Tagore 
and Francis Thompson. 


St. Luke’s Hospital, New York, 
Appeals for Funds 


For the first time in its 70 vears of his- 





Bible Dramas 
By William Ford Manley 


Is a volume of radio plays, adaptable for all 
sorts of audiences, which every Christian 
worker, pastor, and church officer will find 
usable. Illustrated, $2.00 


Bible Nature Stories 


in Chalk ee 
By Ella N. Wood 
A new and original book for Sunday School 
teachers and religious educationists by one of 
vast experience with children. 
Illustrated,” $1.50 


Following the King 
By Albert D. Belden, B. D. 


Children’s sermon talks which are direct, com- 
prehensive, and well illustrated from life 
lliustrated, $1.50 


Kingdom Stories 


for Juniors 
By Elizabeth S. Whitehouse 


Teaching stories for telling to children. In- 
troductions by Alberta Munkres and Nielson 
C. Hannay, Ph.D., Boston University. For all 
teachers of children of the Junior age. 

Topical Index, $2.00 


Bible Character Stories 
By William J. May 
Mr. May writes with imagination, intuition, 
fidelity to the Scripture, and rare ability to 
adapt his stories to all ages. 
Illustrated, $1.75 





\.._ FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY —/ 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave., Chicago, 851 Cass St. 


Revell’s New Issues in 
All Fields of Religious Work 


Fun with Paper Folding 
By W. D. Murray and 
F. J. Rigney 


A book of new entertainment never before 

revealed. Amusement for young and old, for 

hospitals, sanitariums, kindergarten work 
Illustrated, $2.00 


All-the-Year Stories 


for LittleSFolks 
By Elsie S. Spriggs, Editor 


Here is a real galaxy of stories for the young 
folks, redolent with life and nature $1.50 


The Jolly Book of 


New Games 
By Wallace D. Vincent 


Each game is new, fresh and entertaining. As 
amusing as “The Rainy Day Book of Games"’ 
—-even more 80 Illustrated, $1.50 


Bible Lamplighters 
By Edward Shillito 


Missionary Bible Stories for boys and girls 
Introduction by Dr. Charles C. Morrison. A 
new kind of Bible story, and a new kind of 
missionary story Illustrated, $1.50 


Spick and Span 
A Tale of Two Bunnies 
By George C. Hoskin 
Two delightful rabbits, “Spick"’ and “Span,"’ 
their frolics and escapades, the ups and downs, 
and comedies of the outdoor world $1.25 








>). - 


HE WORLD'S BEST BIBLE”) 





A? all hooksellers, ar from the publishers 
© .: ORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 114 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








‘‘Copeland Smith at 
the Microphone”’ 


Dr. Smith has answered 
15,000 problem-letters in 
the past few months. He 
is a great radio pastor. 








Christian Century Book Service, 


For ministers who are pastors as 


well as preachers 


For laymen who have problems 


STRAIGHT ANSWERS 6iestioxs 


“Offers 
problems that are bothering folks in 
their every day religious, family, busi- 
ness and other relations.” 


an interesting cross-section of 


449 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Christmas Gifts 
The Daily Altar 


By Willett and Morrison 

Here is the de luxe gift for devotionally 
minded people. The k, in the 
morocco, has a richness which with 
the inspirational contents makes the 
kind of gift thag can be purchased by 
the half-dozen for a list of friends. 
($2.50 in black morocco; $1 in beau- 
tiful blue cloth.) 


Quotable Poems 


Clark-Gillespie, Compilers 

A gift book, made to order. A treasury 
of 500 poems for inspirational reading. 
Attractively printed and superbly 
bound. ($2.50) 


Barton's Lincoln 


In One Volume 

Recognized as one of the three great 
Lincoln’ biographies of this generation. 
Now, for Christmas market, it is pro- 
duced in one volume, with thin paper, 
at an unusually low price. The 
loriginal two volume edition sold at 
$10. ($4) 


Whither Mankind? 


17 World Authorities 

Here is the book gift for your friend 
who is a man, or woman, of affairs. 
Takes stock of the world today, from 
scientific, historical, economic, re- 
ligious, literary, viewpoints. ($3) 


Creation by Evolution 


24 Scientists 

For your friend who likes science. The 
outstanding k of science of the 
year. Not simply the story of evolu- 
tion: it is the story of the world, from 
firemist to our 20th century scene. 
Strikingly illustrated in color. ($5) 


A Pilgrimage to Palestine 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 

This latest volume of Dr. Fosdick 
brings with it the very atmosphere of 
Bethlehem and Galilee. It breathes a 
spirit of good will and peace. ($2.50) 


If] Had] Sermon to Preach 


English Series 

The best book of sermons of 1928. 
Contains sermons by the great preach- 
ers of the times in England. A fitting 
gift for your minister. ($2.50) 


The Boy's Ben Hur 


This famous story has now been 
condensed for youthful readers. 
Illustrated ($2.00) 


| For Gift Bibles, see adv. 
on another page.] 


Check over the list and order as many of 
each book as you need to take care of your 
Christmas list. 
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Ounstian 
BOOK 
SERVICE 


440 So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


Books will be mailed 
on day order is re 
ceived. You may have 
charged to your ac 
count or may enclose 


check. 


We pay posiage. 
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tory, St. Luke’s hospital, Episcopal insti- 
tution of New York city, is making a 
widespread appeal for funds. Its chief 
needs are listed, among others: One mil- 
lion dollars for endowment to meet the 
expenses of the present work; $2,000,000 
for endowment for the convalescent hos- 
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pital at Greenwich, Conn.; $500,000 fo; 
endowment of a children’s pavilion at the 
convalescent hospital. 


Prof. Wieman Defines 
Religion 
In the Oct. 20 issue of the Chicago 


Special Correspondence from India 


Poona, October 20. 

I AHATMA GANDHI has his ashram 
—the home where he lives and 
works with his associates—on the banks 
of the river Sabarmati, near Ahmedabad. 
Ahmedabad is the chief city in the prov- 
ince of Gu- 

Mahatma Gandhi Outrages jerat. Most of 
Hindu Opinion the Hindus of 
Gujerat _ be- 

lieve that the taking of life under any 
circumstances, even of a small insect, is 
a sin. They view the killing of a poison- 
ous snake with abhorrence. This is one 
aspect—a popular aspect—of the teaching 
of ahimsa (non-violence) current in 
Hinduism, and in recent years ex- 
pounded with great ability and applied 
courageously to modern conditions by 
Mr. Gandhi. A stormy controversy is 
now raging in Gujerat over the action of 


Mr. Gandhi in killing an ailing calf in 
his ashram. Mr. Gandhi describes the 
circumstances in which this calf had to 


be killed in the following words: “A calf, 
having been maimed, lay in agony in the 
ashram. 


Whatever treatment and nurs- 
ing was possible was given to it. The 
surgeon whose advice was sought de- 


clared the case to be past help and past 
hope. The suffering of the animal was 
so great that it could not even turn its 
side without excruciating pain. In these 
circumstances, I felt that humanity de- 
manded that the agony should be ended 
by ending life itself. In all humility but 
with the clearest of convictions I got, in 
my presence, a doctor to administer the 
calf a kindly quietus by means of a poi- 
son injection. The whole thing was over 
in less than two minutes.” This action 
of Mr. Gandhi has aroused the opposition 
of Hindus, especially of Ahmedabad, and 
he is being subjected to violent attacks 
in the vernacular press. 
> * 7 

Mr. Gandhi’s 
Defense 

In a statement published by Mr. Gandhi 
about this incident he says that he was 
well aware that public opinion, especially 
of Ahmedabad, would not approve of his 
action, but he knew also that the per- 
formance of one’s duty should be inde- 
pendent of public opinion. He argues 
that just as a surgeon wields his knife 
to save the life of a patient, it may be- 
come necessary under certain imperative 
circumstances to go a step further and 
sever life from the body in the interest 
of the sufferer. To the question whether 
he would apply to human beings the 
principle enunciated in connection with 
the calf, he replies that the same law 
holds good in both cases. “But in prac- 
tice, however,” he says, “we do not cut 
short the sufferings of our ailing dear 
ones by death because as a rule we al- 
ways have means at our disposal to help 


them and because they have the capacity 
to think and decide for themselves.” He 
attacks the attitude so very common 
among Hindus of mistaking mere non- 
killing for ahimsa, since this, in his opin- 
ion, is responsible for their utter apathy 
and indifference to countless cruelties that 
are practiced around them on the dumb 
cattle world. He concludes his defense 
in these words: “To cause pain or wish 
ill to or take the life of any living being 
out of anger or a selfish intent is himsa 
(violence). On the other hand after a 
calm and clear judgment to kill or cause 
pain to a living being with a view to its 
spiritual or physical benefit from a pure 
selfless intent may be the purest form of 
ahimsa (non-violence). Each such case 
must be judged individually and on its 
own merits. The final test as to its vio- 
lence or non-violence is after all the in- 
tent underlying the act.” 

* * * 
Progress in 
Afghanistan 

With the recent tour of the king of 

Afghanistan in the west, several meas- 
ures are being introduced in the country 
to enable her to take her place alongside 
of the progressive nations of the world. 
On Oct. 6, Bombay witnessed the depar- 
ture from her harbor to the west of III 
Afghan students, including 15 girls. They 
are going to Constantinople first, but they 
will be in the west for a period of 11 
years. The boys will receive military 
training and the girls training in med- 
icine and nursing. The students are drawn 
from different schools conducted under 
the direct supervision of the king and 
queen of Afghanistan and from all sta- 
tions of life. The boys wore white trou- 
sers and caps, and blue double-breasted 
tunics. The girls wore blue frocks and 
caps, grey stockings and shoes. They 
said that purdah was now optiona! 
women in Afghanistan and that they were 
not going to observe it. 

* * * 


for 


And So Forth 

The strike among the laborers in the 
textile mills of Bombay, which had af- 
fected 150,000 people and which continued 
for about six months, came to an end 
last week. On the intervention of one of 
the members of the Bombay government 
both sides have agreed to submit their 
cases for arbitration before a committee 
appointed by government. The 
Hindu is the best organized and most 
popular of the newspapers in India con- 
ducted in English by Indians. It has 
completed fifty years of service, and the 
occasion is made use of for the celebra- 
tion of its golden jubilee. Indians of all 
shades of political opinion and of all 
provinces have sent cordial messages of 
good will and appreciation to the Hindu. 

P. O. PHP. 
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A special page to the Readers of 
licago 
The Christian Century concerning 
|) Dr. Morrison's Anni 
ik ¥. OTT1SON S NNIVETSATY 
non- 
Opin- 
athy 
= EVERAL weeks ago you received the circular telling of the 
ws plans for celebrating Dr. Morrison’s twentieth anniver- 
wish sary as editor of The Christian Century. With that circular 
cing was enclosed a booklet of five anniversary subscription cheques, 
a and a blank sheet upon which might be written your messages 
nuee to the editor. 
al Bound volumes of the thousands of personal letters sent for 
n of presentation to Dr. Morrison, and sheaves of the anniversary 
case new subscriber cheques, are to be presented to Dr. Morrison 
aa within a few weeks as tokens of the esteem in which he is held 
in- by the readers of The Christian Century. 
Various subscribers, as was said in the circular, have 
expressed the hope that this celebration might include the 
of gathering of a thousand new subscribers for each year of Dr. 
al Morrison’s editorship. Whether the token presented to Dr. 
try Morrison is twenty thousand new subscribers or whether it is 
a less than that rests entirely in your hands. 
ar The reason we are calling special attention to this matter in 
we this fashion is simply this: The time which remains before the 
rey Chicago dinner at which these letters and new subscriptions 
1 are to be presented to Dr. Morrison is very short. We know 
7 that you do not want the presentation to take place and to have 
a? your share in it missing. But if this practical token of your 
ler estimation of the value of Dr. Morrison’s service is to reach 
“ this office in time for inclusion in the presentation at the dinner, 
a you must act without additional loss of time. 
* As we have said before, the staff of The Christian Century 
ey stands ready to assist in every possible way. If you want more 
or anniversary cheques, you have only to send for them. If there 
_ are details of the anniversary celebration which are not clear, 
you have only to ask about them. We are distinctly at your 
service. But, after all is said and done, the 
ie magnitude of this tribute depends 
: on you. Time flies. 
id Pa 
ot 
it d 
ir 
€ 
e 
st 
a 
Ss 
. For the staff of The Christian Century 
, P.H. 
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Tribune, Prof. H. N. Wieman contributed 
to the editorial page a full column edi- 
torial on “Religion and Civilization,” and 
began his article with an interesting defi- 
nition of religion: “To be religious is 
simply to be intelligent in respect to the 
most inclusive and fundamental problem 
of human living.” 


THE 
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Jewish Leader Asks for “Scientific 
Method” in Religion 

At the recent meeting of the Jewish 
Institute of Religion, held in New York, 
Dr. W. H. Fineshriber of Philadelphia 
suggested that, in our changing world, 
when science, morals, politics and the so- 
cial order are being revalued, “scientific 








For Adult, 
Young People’s 
Older Intermediate 
Classes 


THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 
Editor 





= 


NOW IN ITS 1ith YEAR 
OF SERVICE 





The Lesson Quarterly that 


faces the problems of 


NOW! 


It has as its governing purpose the 
inculcation of ideals and the formation 
of Christian character. 


Its method is biographical rather than 
doctrinal—the most effective means of 
growing character 
characters, personalities. 


is the study of 


The quarterly is prepared by men and 
women who are at grips with the 
practical problems of this generation. 


It is interesting—it is not dry-as-dust. 
It has no padding: every line counts! 


You'll like this Quarterly ! 


Here is a Lesson Quarterly 


7 Distinguished 
Contributors: 


Herbert L. Willett, Jr. 
Clearing Up Difficult Points” 


James M. Stifler 
“At Grips With the Lesson” 


John R. Ewers: 
“The Lesson Brought Down 
to Date” 


Charles Stelzle: 
“The Social Note” 


Roy L. Smith; 


Pointers” 


[ 


Helen Barrett 
Montgomery 
“The Lesson Forum™ 


Ernest Bourner Allen: 
“Prayer Thought” 


in virile language for 


Adult Classes 
Young People’s Classes 
Older Intermediate Classes 


following the International 
Series of Lessons 


Interdenominational 


A POST CARD WILL BRING YOU A FREE 
SAMPLE. 
YOUR CLASS JANUARY 1. 


DECIDE NOW TO ADOPT IN 


Address: 
The 20th Century Quarterly, 


440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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By David R. Piper 


OMMUNITY The best book available on the most 


significant movement in the modern 


church. 








“A compendium of information.” 


Democrat. 


byterian Banner. 


“A thorough-going and comprehensive study.” 
Alva W. Taylor. 
“Gives both a history and an interpretation of the movement.” 


“Mr. Piper knows the community church movement as well as any man in America.” 
Fred Eastman in The Christian Century. 


“The community church is here, and here is a book of practical direction.” 


The New Outlook. 


St. Louis Globe- 


Pres- 


[$ 1.50] 














Christian Contury Book Service camcane 





440 S. Dearborn St. 
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methods” should be applied to the relig. 
ious life. “Why not establish a chair of 
experimental religion in this institute and 
other theological seminaries?” he asked, 


St. Louis Preacher Discusses 
“Modern Prophets” 

Rev. George R. Dodson, minister at the 
Church of the Unity, St. Louis, is preach. 
ing a series of sermons on “Modern 
Prophets.” These are the “prophets” con. 
sidered: Tolstoy, Tagore, Emerson, Phil- 
lips Brooks, Dean Inge, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, George A. Gordon and Francis 


Death of Father Finn, Catholic 


| Educator and Author 





Rev. Francis J. Finn, noted Catholic 
educator and author of many popular 
boys’ books, died at Good Samaritan hos- 
pital, Cincinnati, Nov. 8 Father Finn 
was superintendent of the St. Xavier paro- 
chial school, and a trustee of St. Xavier 
ccllege. He was born in St. Louis and 
d at St. Louis university. 


Rev. H. A. Keck Leaves Champaign, IIL, 
Church for Indiana Field 

Rev. Herbert A. Keck, after a 10 years’ 
pastorate at First Methodist church, 
Champaign, Ill, has accepted a call to 
Trinity church, Evansville, Ind. This is 
often spoken of as “the Cathedral church 
of Southern Indiana.” During Dr. Keck’s 
service at Champaign, the church mem- 
bership was doubled, the church school 
attendance trebled and a parish house was 
erected at a cost of $200,000. A week-day 
system of religious education was devised 
which attracted wide attention. 


Federated 


educate 


| Churches 








| churches,” 


According to an announcement of the 
U. S. department of commerce, the United 
States, In 1926, had 361 “federated 
churches made up of two or 
more denominational units, with a total of 








“A concise and colorful 
narrative of the life of 
Bunyan and his ideas”’- 


Says the Religious Book 
Club Bulletin of 


TINKER and THINKER: 
JOHN BUNYAN 


By William Hamilton Nelson 
HY emma 
Reading this book you will 


KNOW John Bunyan — 
and his times. $1.50 


eee 


Christian Century Book Service 
440 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 
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9377 members. Eighty-six of these 
churches were composed each of a Con- 

gregational unit federated with a Metho- 
dist Episcopal unit; 40 of a Congrega- 
tional with a Northern Baptist; 27 of a 
Methodist Episcopal with a Presbyterian; 
2 of a Congregational with a Presbyte- 
rian, and 17 of a Methodist Episcopal with 
a Northern Baptist. 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM CEN- 
TRAL EUROPE 
(Continued from page 1437) 
An attitude of social universality. He 
must be impartial towards all classes and 
groups. He has to serve all men, no 
matter what their class or occupation, 
who are seeking the truth. Social pas- 
sion. To be social means to bring joy 
into lives made joyless by the monotony 
of the machine. The severest poverty is 
not economic poverty, not even spiritual 
poverty, but the poverty of real joy.” 
* * * 








An Impending 
Lockout 

The job of all social pastors at Diissel- 
dorf is at the moment particularly 
strategic. The iron workers in that neigh- 
borhood are facing a lockout on Nov. 1 
which will involve 200,000 men. The lock- 
out threat is the result of a wage dispute 
beginning with a demand from the work- 
ers for higher wages. The present aver- 
age wage in the iron industry is $2 per 
day with an additional 75 cents per day 
set aside by the company under state law 
for insurance, pension, maintenance of 
hygienic conditions, etc. Because of the 
prejudice against the churches the social 
pastor at Diisseldorf has found the Chris- 
tian Trade Union a very useful point of 
contact. This union includes both Cath- 
olics and Protestants. It numbers about 
800,000 workers throughout Germany, 
while the socialist trade unions include 
nearly 9,000,000 members. 

Francis P. MILer. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

The Spanish Pageant,- by Arthur Stanley Riggs. 
Bobbs, Merrill, $5.00. 

Private Suhren, Behind the Lines with a German 
Rifleman, by George von der Vring. Harpers, 
$2.50. 

Forthright Opinions within the Church, a Record 
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of the Church Congress in the United States on 
its Fifty-fourth Anniversary. Introduction by 
Charles L. Slattery. Scribner’s, $2.50. 

Royton Manor, by Caroline Atwater Mason. Re- 
vell, $2.00. 

Pen-Pictures on Calvary, by Bernard C. Clausen 
Revell, $1.50. 

Emotion as the Basis of Civilization, by J. H. 
Denison. Scribner's, $5.00. 

The Tragic Empress, by Maurice Paleologue. 
Harpers, $3.50. 

A Short History of China, by Edward Thomas 
Williams. Harpers, $5.00. 

Mary, Wife of Lincoln, by Katherine Helm. Harp- 
ers, $4.00. 

Four Ducks on a Pond, by Ruth Sawyer. Harpers, 
$2.00. 

The Great Enlightenment, a Satire in Verse, and 
ther Selected Verses, by Lee Wilson Dodd. 
Harpers, $2.00. 

Wolfgang Amade Mozart, by Dyneley Hussey 
Harpers, $2.00. 

Victim and Victor, by John R. Oliver. Macmillan, 
$2.50, 

The Life of Michelangelo, by John Addington 
Symonds. Modern Library, $0.95. 

The Daily Digest of the Sunday School Lessons 
for 1929, by Amos R. Wells. Wilde. 

Human Nature in Christian Work, by A. H. Mc- 
Kinney. Wilde, $1.50. 

Think on These Things, Daily Meditations for a 
Year, by Amos R. Wells. Wilde, $1.50. 

Game-Legs, by Arthur C. Bartlett. Wilde, $1.75. 
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FOR THIS WEEK 


By George A. Coe 


Professor Coe, looking back upon a period of disillusionment that 
followed upon and accompanies a period of stupendous progress in science, 
in material development and in the accumulation of knowledge, is not 
depressed. He has not taken too seriously the theories of the behaviorists, 
the extreme evolutionists, the champions of the claims of the “lower 
nature.” He accepts the arguments all, to a degree, but he still believes in 
the possibility of “‘a realm of free spirits.” We need, he says, “a technic 
for freedom. What are our bottom desires and motives, and is it possible 
to take ourselves in hand? Is our disillusionment well grounded? Dr. 
Coe's answer is a hopeful one. This book may honestly be termed a 
“constructive” one. His message is going to bring assurance to thou- 
sands ($2.25) 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE MOTIVES OF MEN 


THE HUMANITY OF GOD 


By John Wright Buckham 


Wise men do not leap with facile arguments to the discussion of the 
nature of God. Those who know Dr. Buckham need not be assured that 
his book is not of this character. It is honest, full of sound scholarship, 
ripe with reflection. It faces facts, but it finds spiritual facts as real as 
material facts. It treats problems: the problem of “the dark side of nature,” 
“the problem of history,” “the problem of suffering.” Through it all, he 
arrives at “the Fatherhood of God,” “human brotherhood,” and he hopes 
for “the fulfillment of the faiths.” His book will prove of high value to 
every person who finds himself in mental torment amid the mounting 
problems of thought thrown up by the increase of knowledge ($2.50) 


By Winfred Ernest Garrison 


The significance of this new book is that, in an age of questioning and 
doubt, in an age when the increase of knowledge and the astounding 
development of the world materially, the author takes his stand, not with 
the question, “What may we still believe?" but with an affirmative and 
persuasive statement of what it has become possible for us to believe, 
thanks to a modern world-view! He holds that “it was never so easy as 
now to believe the things that are best worth believing.” Some subjects 
considered are: “The Necessity of Belief,” “The Increasing Christ,” 
“The Attainment and Use of Liberty,” “The Possible You.” ($2) 


AFFIRMATIVE RELIGION 














CHRISTIAN CENTURY BOOK SERVICE, 
440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Send Me: 


Send also: 


0 Motives of Men 


0 The Humanity of God 


0 Affirmative Religion 
Also of Last Week's Recommendations: 


O Humanism and Christianity. 
F.C. 


McConnell ($1.75) My Name 


O The Drift of the Day 


Burris Jenkins ($2) 


Address 


0 Whither Mankind 
17 Authors ($3) 0 ee ee ene 
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THE NEW TEMPLE 


By JOHAN BOJER 
Author of The Great Hunger, etc. 


A mighty sequel to The Great Hunger, 
describing the quest of rebellious youth 
for a new God. Of deep significance, 
yet simple and humam this isa great novel. 
“One of the finest examples of contempo- 
rary creative writing this reviewer has read.” 

N. Y. Times. $2.50 








NIGHTS ABROAD 


By KONRAD BERCOVICI 
Author of 

Around the World in New York, etc. 
Fascinating and unconventional travel 
sketches in out-of-the-way corners of Old 
World cities. Here we see the intimate, 
unusual details that distinguish one city 
from another; we see the true night life 
of the natives when tourists are asleep, 
under the guidance of a delightful racon- 
teur. IMustrated. $4.00 





OTHER FICTION 


THE FIGURED FLAME 
By Jane Darrow 


FOOLS IN MORTAR 
By Doris Leslie 
FLOWERDOWN 
By Ann Knox 


THE GOLDEN ROUND 
By Frances Winwar 


WAY FOR A SAILOR! 
By Albert Richard Wetjen 





THE LORD’S 
HORSEMAN 
By UMPHREY LEE 


“One might expect edification from the life 
of John Wesley, but hardly so much sheer 
‘entertainment value’ as this book contains.” 
—Isabel Paterson, New York Herald 
Tribune. 


“It gives the best general setting of the 
conditions under which Wesley worked with 
which I am familiar, and it also shows very 
remarkable insight into the inner spiritual 
stirrings out of which he ‘spoke.“— Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell. $2.50 


A LITTLE CLOWN 
LOST 
By BARRY BENEFIELD 


Author of 
The Chicken-Wagon Family, etc. 


A beautiful and touching story of one 
little clown's love for a dreamer. “Mr. 
Benefield has a knack for treating old things 
in a new way. This is thus far his best 
book." —N. Y. Herald Tribune $2.00 


HIGHLIGHTS OF A 
LIST THAT HAS WON 


the applause of a nation! 


A book which will go down in the ’ 


history of world literature . . .a novel 
that can play a tune on your heart- 
strings . . . an author who has suc- 
ceeded at a task which defied the 
genius of Dickens and Mark Twain 
. . . a discussion of life that will stir 
the thought of two continents ...a 
brilliant contribution to Americana 
. .. these are but a few of the plau- 
dits that have been bestowed on 
these distinguished Century books 
and their authors. Here are some 
of the season's best biographies, 
travelogues, books on world prob- 
lems and current affairs. Why not 
send for a free copy of CENTURY 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS... it 
will tell you more about them. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE IMPATIENCE 
OF A LAYMAN 


By 
HUGH A. STUDDERT KENNEDY 


A ringing call to a new reality in reli- 
gion and in life, Fearlessly and engagingly 
the author urges positive standards of joy 
and good in place of our usual preoccupa- 
tion with evil and pain. A challenging, 
heartening book. $2.00 





DAY OF FORTUNE 
By NORMAN MATSON 


The great odyssey of American youth. 
“Ie has in it the quality of Hamsun — 
streaked with more sunlight,” says Jim 
Tully. The N. Y. Evening Post says: 
“Here is childhood which reawakens mem- 
ories left untouched by Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn.” $2.50 





FABULOUS 
NEW ORLEANS 
By LYLE SAXON 
Author of Father Mississippi 
The strange and picturesque story of the 
most mysterious city in*the United States. 
The author describes New Orleans at 
Carnival time, and then tells its glamorous 
history, its balls, duels, plagues, Voodoo 
orgies, and the gradual emergence of the 
American city from the French and Spanish. 
Illustrated by E. H. Suydam. $5.00 





GENERAL BOOKS 
THE TURKISH ORDEAL 
By Halidé Edib Illus. $4.00 
BULLETS AND BOLOS 


By John R. White Tilus. $3.50 


ORIENTAL AND OCCIDENTAL 
CULTURE 


By Maurice Parmelee 


THE CHEVALIER BAYARD 
By Samuel Shellabarger 


MARVELS OF SCIENCE 
By M. K. Wisehart 


Illus, $4.00 
Mus. $4.00 


Tus. $2.50 





CARDINAL MERCIER 
By MONSIGNOR A. LAVEILLE 


Translated from the French by 
ARTHUR LIVINGSTON 


“I have read the life of Cardinal Mercier 
with the greatest interest and pleasure and 
do not think within its limits of space I have 


ever met with a more satisfying biography.” 
—Sir Bertram C. A. wind $2.50 





MEXICO AND ITS 
HERITAGE 
By ERNEST GRUENING 


A complete, authoritative and timely study 
of complex present-day Mexico, interpreted 
in the light of its past. “Were I asked 
to choose the book of the season I would 
name MEXICO AND ITS HERITAGE.” 
—Charles J. Finger in N. Y. World. 


Illustrated. $6.00 





IN TUNE WITH THE 
FINITE 
By THOMAS L. MASSON 


Fw edt. abet yee Ay Rao 
religion only by a stretch imagination 
and which is, by direct intention, just plain 
common sense. But religion calls for some 
stretches of the imagination, and common 
sense about life is certainly not alien to it.” 


—Christian Century. 


“Pleasant and discursive."—New Ly 
Herald Tribune. $2.50 





THE FRINGE OF THE 
MOSLEM WORLD 
By HARRY A. FRANCK 


Author of A Vagabond Journey Around 
the World, etc. 


“The Prince of Vagabonds” takes you on 
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